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OUTLOOK NOTES 


THE cause of elective studies in the high school and academy 
makes steady, if somewhat erratic, progress. It has had the 
checkered history of most innovations. A distin- 
ELECTIVES IN guished Englishman once volunteered to eat the 
THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL boiler of the first steamship that should cross the 
Atlantic. But the steamship crossed the Atlantic 
nevertheless, the progress of civilization being somewhat disre- 
gardful of the effects of an overdose of iron on the stomach 
even of a British lord. When it was first hinted that it might 
be well to extend the elective system*from the colleges to the 
secondary schools, some of us, the writer to his sorrowful recol- 
lection, protested that such a step would bring ruin and devasta- 
tion upon the fair structure we were laboring to perfect. After 
all, there was some reason in the protest; the system, as work- 
ing then in the colleges, was no system at all. It lacked the 
elements of freedom, and just missed the delights of anarchy. 
The colleges have learned a good deal about elective courses in 
a dozen years; among other things they have learned to call 


” 


them “elective” instead of ‘‘optional.”” They have learned, too, 
that freedom brings responsibility, not only to the student, but, 
in far greater degree, to the faculty also. To let a class of 
immature youths loose in the pastures of knowledge, imperfect 


instinct their only guide, was as apt as not to turn the promised 


feast into a mess of pottage. The college professor had to 


develop a new function—that of educational adviser. Inci- 
dentally he developed into a new type of professor. Most 
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college graduates in middle life are unable to call from the 
storehouse of memory any instance in which a professor dis- 
cussed with them the studies they ought to pursue and the 
mutual interests and relations of those studies. The atmos- 
phere pervading the relations of faculty and students was then 
the atmosphere of the police court. Nowadays it may be that 
the undergraduate gets, from his own point of view, not only all 
the advice he needs, but perhaps a little over for good measure. 
Advice, like all good things, may be superabundant, but indi- 
gestion is better than death from starvation. The whole system 
of deans, those officers whose main function is the regulation of 
students in the choice and prosecution of their studies, is the 
growth of recent years. There is not a reputable college in the 
country in which the administrative work has not increased at 
least fourfold in the past ten years. This change and other 
changes mainly result, directly or indirectly, from the spread of 
the elective principle. 

So far as the administration of electives goes, the secondary 
schools have yet much to learn from this history of the colleges. 
Either the elective system takes a vast deal of the time of the 
principal and his assistants or it is a positive evil. Nothing is 
simpler than to run pupils through a prescribed curriculum ; 
few things make larger demands upon knowledge of adolescent 
nature, general familiarity with the whole field, of instruction, 
tact and sympathy, than the direction of a large number of indi- 
vidual students through a considerable field of elective studies, 
so that each student may, so far as is humanly possible, get out 
of the school its very best. Among other things, almost limit- 
less time and patience on the part of the adviser are essentials. 
In other words, the elective system in secondary schools makes 
vastly greater demands upon the administrative officers, if it is 
to be a success, than did and does the uniform prescribed curric- 
ulum. For those who are willing to meet these demands there 
are rewards of the highest and most satisfying kind. But the 
person who might make a very good principal under the old 
plan is not always the person to reach the highest success unde 


the new. 
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THERE is now developing and there will continue to develop 
a new type of secondary-school principal. In some of the 
larger schools the college plan has already been 
adopted; there is a dean who attends to the stu- 
dents, advises them as to their studies, and some- 
times admonishes them as to their sins, while the principal, not 


THE NEW 
PRINCIPAL 


always so called, attends to the teachers, the arrangement of 
courses, and the administrative work lying outside the school. 
Not in many schools is this division of labor as yet possible. 
Until it is, and where, because the school is too small, it never 
can be, new and larger demands are made upon the principal. 
In many and probably most cases these demands are cheerfully, 
successfully, and almost unconsciously met. Yet principals have 
felt that their work was growing heavier, and necessary relief 
has not always been forthcoming. The principal used to teach 
almost as many classes as the other teachers; sometimes more, 
as he had to take all that were left over. His administrative 
work was very unexacting, matters of discipline mainly and the 
signing of reports. Very little time, indeed, was taken up in 
interviews with pupils, less still in interviews with parents. 
With an elective system of studies, and with the growing neces- 
sity for good understanding between parents and schools, per- 
sonal relations with parents and pupils make, and ought to 
make, large inroads upon a principal’s time. This fact should 
be recognized by schoo] boards. The more a principal is required 
to teach beyond a reasonable limit, the less possibility is there 
for him to meet his highest opportunities. It is a misfortune 
when the school is so large that the principal cannot teach at all, 
for the contact that the class room gives is a source of joy and 
revelation to the teacher-principal, without which he is in danger. 
The relations of teachers to pupils have in the past been closer 
in the secondary schools than in the higher institutions. To 
this intimacy, and to the fact that secondary schools have youth 
in the earlier and more impressionable period of adolescence, is 
due the great influence secondary education has had in molding 
men and women. The elective system, rightly managed, offers 
yet larger opportunities in this direction. Upon the principal 
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mainly devolve the responsibilities; to the principal come the 
largest opportunities in this work. School boards and superin- 
tendents need to get as principals persons who are eager for 
these responsibilities and opportunities— few principals now in 
office are not—and then see to it that they have a fair chance. 
C. H. THURBER 


‘ 


HONOR IN STUDENT LIFE 


WHEN the doughty Spanish Minister challenged both General 
Lee and Captain Sigsbee to mortal combat and retired to 
Canada to pass eight anxious days in waiting, he doubtless 
reflected the honor-sense of the land of the inquisition and the 
bullfight; but American gentlemen saw neither reason nor 
honor in a duel; and the Don is still waiting for a reply to his 
call to avenge the charge that the ‘‘Maine” was blown up by 
Spanish treachery. Let the incident serve to show the more 
enlightened view. Mr. Beecher was not far wrong when he 
declared that more honor and integrity marked a single day of 
business in New York than marked a hundred years of pagan 
civilization. The educated wit, if not the universal shrewdness 
of man, compels the appeal to the ever present nobleness of ’ 
human nature. The presupposition, that man is a noble animal 
forces a practical recognition of the fact. To repose a trust 
produces a desire to honor that trust. The eye-servant is too 
often made such by the police-master. Like master, like man, 
holds true with rarest exception. Observe the working of the 
two methods with children till they are eighteen. The sus- 
picious father, the non-expectant mother, will always fail to 
develop a frank, straightforward, ingenuous, winsome son or 
daughter. The rp@rov Webddos in the delicate and sacred rela- 
tion between parent and child, and between teacher and pupil, 
is that everyone is a rascal till he is proved to be a saint. There 
is a limitless reach in the saying of old Rugbians that they never 
told Arnold a lie because he would believe them. The father 
or teacher that always expects the better things reaps a harvest 
of all kinds of nobleness. 

I subscribe to Mr. Beecher’s opinion of modern Christian 
manhood—with one reservation. Unquestionably a state of 
affairs exists in the matter of examinations and conduct in our 


schools and colleges that is not only at variance with other 
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social relations, but also with the higher convictions and _ possi- 
bilities of students, and indeed is incompatible with common 
morality. Boys and young men (I dare not say girls and 
young women) tolerate behavior within the walls of an institu- 
tion that would subject the offenders to arrest and imprisonment 
under any other conditions of life. This suggests the field of 
our discussion. “Student codperation in government” expresses 
our theme quite as well as the ‘Honor system with our stu- 
dents.” A wise college president recently declared, after an 
outbreak of rowdyism in his college: 


I am of the opinion that unless the common tendencies toward irresponsi- 
ble conduct in college life are checked, parents will begin to doubt whether it 
is best to send their children to college. The older I grow the more deeply 
{ feel that it is the duty of all people charged with any responsibility for the 
guidance of youth to codperate with all others having any share in that respon- 
sibility, to the end that the young may make the most of themselves. I know 
of nothing which would contribute to that end more largely than to require 
them to respect others and the established institutions of their country. I 
would permit the largest freedom of individual action, on the assumption that 
it will be within legitimate bounds. I would not only tolerate, but I would 
sympathize with, and, when agreeable to them, I would join with young peo- 
ple in all activities in which they may properly engage. 

The theory upon which university authorities commonly absolve them- 
selves from all responsibility for offenses committed by students away from 
university grounds, or not in the immediate presence of the faculty, is a very 
convenient one, but, in my judgment, it is a very unsound one. And they 
are particularly charged with doing all that in them lies to help parents 
attain the higher ends for which they sacrifice much in order to send their 
children to college. 

It is sad to see the extent to which college students think it is unmanly 
for them to reveal the gravest offenses committed by their associates, and 
even to lie in order to shield them. Tattling about ordinary shortcomings, or 
any of the small affairs of college life, is to be scorned. But when an offense 
stains the character of an institution and violates the law of the state, the 
time has come for every true man’s hand to be raised against the offender. 
And student and community sentiment upon this, as upon other matters, must 
be much influenced by university action or university indifference. 

Parents too frequently withdraw the home influence from a boy when he 
goes to college. Public officers are too liable to mistake their duty or lack 
the courage to perform it. College officials are too apt to be apprehensive of 
the rebellion of whole classes. But codperation between these authorities, 
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with confidence in the sense of decency and right which is surely to be found 
in the student body, will make things reasonably secure; and that codpera- 
tion is to be offered and asked, and that confidence may safely remain 
unshaken. 

But even more to our purpose is the testimony of Dean 
Briggs : 

The most anxious disciplinary work of the year was not the closing of 
probations, though that is never effected without wear and tear, but the strug- 
gle for the suppression of dishonesty in written work. This kind of dishon- 
esty has baffled the authorities. How it undermines the sense of honor ina 
college community was clearly shown last year by the experience of a neigh- 
boring university in its effort to purge itself of this evil; how it dulls the 


moral perception of what we call “ good fellows”’ in our own college may be 


seen in the lightness with which many of them talk about it. 

That every one of eighteen hundred men shall be honest is 
too much to expect; but that public opinion should wink at 
this form of falsehood is scandalous. Two years ago the board 
undertook to bring about, through conference with students, a 
gradual change in public opinion; but soon, and with some 
impatience, it abandoned the undertaking and issued a mani- 
festo in these words: 

“ The Administrative Board of Harvard College, holding that the handing 
in by a student of written work not his own is dishonorable and unworthy of 
a member of this university, proposes hereafter tu separate from the college 
a student guilty of such conduct.” 

This proclamation was designed, first, to give fair warning 
to offenders, and, secondly, to define the real nature of the 
offense. At Harvard College a liar, clearly known as such, is 
ostracized ; a student who hands in as his own writing what he 
has copied from another man’s writing may retain his social 
standing as good as ever. Few students approve of the theme- 
buyer and the theme-vender (who, by the way, feel a lofty con- 
tempt for each other) ; and few defend the student who tries with 
copied work to get scholarships, or honors; but if a companion 
is hard pressed by theater parties, or initiations, or athletics, if 
his standing with the faculty is precarious, if he is in danger of 
losing his degree—he may copy something now and then in 
sheer self-preservation. He has missed an educational oppor- 
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tunity; but the loss is his only, and need not worry the faculty. 
If detected, he cannot expect credit for his composition; but to 
suspend him he considers monstrous. He affirms that he did 
what everbody does; that he “had to hand in something,” that 
he was not well, was short of time; that his name on the theme 
is a mere label, quite non-committal as to the question of 
authorship—perhaps that he copied from a book which the 
instructor ‘could not help knowing,” and that therefore he 
could mean no deceit; “the agreed with Thackeray’s ideas, 
and could not improve on his language.” He adds that he 
learned to “crib” at school. Soon he is reénforced by a father 
who assures the dean that the young man is the very soul of 
honor, and that this ‘breach of the rules’’ is the thoughtlessness 
of a mere boy, which will never show itself again. The Dean 
continues: 


The curse of college morals is a double standard—a shifting, for the 
convenience of the moment, from the character of a responsible man to the 
character of an irresponsible boy. The administrative officers accept with- 
out question a student’s word ; they assume that he is a gentleman and that 
a gentleman does not lie; if, as happens now and then, he is not a gentle- 
man and does lie, they had rather, nevertheless, be fooled sometimes than 
be suspicious always (and be fooled quite as often). Frankly treated, the 
student is usually frank himself; our undergraduates are, in general, excel- 
lent fellows to deal with; yet so much is done for them, so many oppor 
tunities are lavished on them, that the more thoughtless fail to see the rela 
tion of their rights to other people’s, and, in the self-importance of early 
manhood, forget that the world is not for them alone. Students of this kind 
need delicate handling. They jealously demand to be treated as men, take 
advantage of the instructors who treat them so, and excuse themselves on 
the ground that, after all, they are only boys. This double standard is seen 
in both theme-copying and sign-stealing. Its moral effect is probably more 
insidious in the former than in the latter; for whereas persons more or less 
mendacious pass muster in all society but the best, no decent community, 
outside of college, will put up witha thief. In college, both offenses have 
been tolerated, through the pernicious doctrine, held by some respectable 
persons, that the life of every young man—or at least of every young gentle- 
man 


takes in a period of engaging anarchy, during which period almost 
anything short of murder may be winked at as boys’ fun. Fun, and not 
crime, is doubtless the motive; and the fault is no more in the young men 
than in those staid citizens who boast of their own early escapades, and are 
content that their sons should behave no better than they did. Yet, where- 
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ever the blame lies, the real nature of these acts is so plain to anyone, how- 
ever young, who suffers himself to open his eyes, that the usual slow processes 
of education may, perhaps, be effectually discarded. 


If these things exist in the dry tree, what must we expect in 
the green? If a Christian university with a quarter millennium 
of history to dignify and strengthen her, must confess such a 
state of affairs, what of the younger, cruder American colleges, 
remote from the leavening and enlightening influences of our 
ripest culture? Then, too, the charge is made that hazing and 
cheating exist everywhere in the preparatory schools, and come 
thence to the colleges. And these schools and colleges are the 
finest expression and are intended to be the most efficient prod- 
uct of Christian ethics and philanthropy. Do we exaggerate 
when we say the development of a finer sense of honor through 
student codperation is a pressing duty? In the perpetual 
change, the ceaseless flux of educational ideas, nothing gets 
time to crystallize. One is persuaded today to abide by the 
report of the Committee of Ten, only to be converted tomorrow 
to that of the Committee of Twelve, or Seven, or Fifteen. 
Differ as we may as to matters of educational theory, the 
deathless antagonism between right and wrong must not be 
kept long in dispute. The prevailing method of guiding and 
controlling students in the conduct of examinations has the 
endorsement of the entire history of education among the 
Anglo-Saxon race. And the testimony of the English public 
school and the venerable British universities is quite like that 
of Dean Briggs and any representative head master in America. 
The fatal double standard exists, and with all the self-perpetu- 
ating power of a British tradition; and students do things that 
would not be tolerated even by themselves outside the walls of 
their institution. These non-ethical distinctions are as firmly 
rooted today as ever—even though the university preacher is 
earnest and eloquent. The golden rule is cheerfully subscribed 
to by the most brutal college hazer, and there would be a stout 
protest against the expunging of the eighth commandment by 
the most unblushing college cheat. 

Then, further, it must be borne in mind that increasing 
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numbers in all our institutions and new methods of educational 
work have forced upon us a wider use of the written examina- 
tion. When many of us were at school and college the oral 
examination usually sufficed. Now it looks as though the time 
would come when speech would be superfluous. The teacher 
will probably send his phonograph to the lecture hall and invite 
any willing ‘‘auditors” to take notes, to be reproduced at the 
semester’s close, as in one case on record, under the vigilant 
eye of nine hired proctors! As though the petty restraints 
that may be needed to control the college sneak and college 
snob could do aught but insult the college man and woman! 


il. 


So much by way of acknowledging the facts; so much to 
assure ourselves that we are not living as teachers in a fool’s 
paradise. You know what has been and is being done to 
elevate and rectify the standards of students. There is first the 
Amherst system (temporarily suspended) by which students and 
faculty codperate in all matters of college discipline. Second, 
there is the system long associated with the name of the 
University of Virginia, by which the conduct of examinations 
is relegated entirely to the student body. Within recent years 
Princeton and Cornell have done much to vindicate this system. 
Reliable personal testimony can be had as te the incalculable 
gain in moral demeanor resulting from this method. Then 
there is the third form or system of student codperation in the 
control of the residential life of students in the dormitories. 
Chicago University has some exceedingly valuable testimony as 
to the working of this system. It will be recognized at once 
that the chapter houses of our college fraternities is a form of 
this kind of student help. It remains to articulate these fra- 
ternity houses with the machinery of college government so 
that they may in fewer cases be objectionable. Manifestly the 
former tutorial residence in the college dormitory cannot serve 
the ends in view, for—not to enlarge upon the subject—the 
modern college teacher is prone to care more and more for the 
study and less for the student. 
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Each of the foregoing systems has grown from the convic- 
tion that the authorities must in some way know the sentiments 
of the student body, and in no way can teachers and professors 
come to know as much of the habitual thought and convictions 
of students as through codperative or honor systems of govern- 
ment. I know one institution where the faculty speak freeiy 
and successfully through the publications of the institution, 
both to mold public opinion and to secure student codperation 
in all important matters of policy. This would be impossible 
but for the mutual confidence engendered by the honor system. 
Our students have for too long a time regarded us as their 
persecutors. The older time made so much of the rod that 
we inherit a cumulative enmity. The present generation of 
American boys and girls is not only self-conscious and critical 
to an alarming degree; it is also, and strangely, sensitive —an 
untoward symptom. We have also to deal with the dogged 
determination of Yankee blood to think and act for itself. The 
modern head of a family can no longer be both king and priest 
(Baowrevs) much less the head of an institution. For better or 
for worse, his sovereign function must be laid aside or merged 


into the channels of democracy. 

An important conviction is connoted in academic speech by 
a reference to the ‘‘third estate.’”” There is the trustee or direc- 
torate body, the teaching body, and thirdly, the student and 
alumni body. Wisely, it seems to me, the third estate, the 
alumni, are pressing for a larger voice in the affairs of our edu- 
cational institutions and their Alm@ Matres. Let us enforce this 
claim by urging its extension to the student days. If from the 
day a student becomes connected with an institution till the day 
of his death, he is induced to cherish this sense of ownership, 
kinship, and loyalty, the moral life as well as the material wel- 
fare of that institution will be greatly benefited thereby. Cer- 
tainly any time after he is sixteen this may and should be done 
or attempted. All three of the accepted forms of student 
coéperation should be encouraged whenever needed. Nothing 
can be lost; much that is most valuable may be gained. 

Such an attitude of mind and heart as is here urged might 
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serve its most useful purpose in fostering among parents an 
interest and support that are often sadly lacking. I venture the 
statement that the majority of young men who go to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia go there favorably disposed in advance by 
the home-talk about the honor system. An influence like this 
is held as important by faculties, but is not fully appreciated by 
parents, and hence the institution is deprived of a support 
which would be cheerfully rendered if parents knew its value. 
The rolls of our higher institutions contain our selected 
youth; and it should net be possible to say of them what Bis- 
marck said of German students, that ‘‘one-third destroy them- 
selves by dissipation, one-third wear themselves out by over- 


’ 


work, and the rest govern the country,” or as put by a dis- 
tinguished educator, one-third go to the dogs, one-third to the 
grave, and the rest are the strength of the republic. It is the 
supreme function of school and college discipline to merge the 
first two classes into the third— not, as we are all too prone to 
think, to eliminate or ignore them. The chief end of education 
should be to transform weakness into strength. If in a republic 
the man must outweigh the majority, then in a deep sense the 
whole body of our educated youth must outweigh the mass of 
our people. 

I cling to the idea that the wise government of our institu- 
tions plays an important part in the formation of our national 
character. The government of a modern school of from 300 to 
600, or of a college of from 300 to 3000, should afford the best 
opportunity for developing the highest type of citizenship. That 
already, even as matters are, a young man is probably safer in an 
American college than elsewhere, should not satisfy us. The 
leadership of educated men in our national life is so certain to be 
increasingly sought and found that we cannot be too effective in 
our preparation of it and for it. I cannot therefore agree with 
Paulsen, so frequently quoted with approval in New England, 
that the “highest ideal in education is vigor and originality,” 
Certainly these cannot be the highest ideal of the teacher. The 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race insists that the schools shall 
make men first and scholars afterwards. The Germans and the 
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French take a different view, and so would find it difficult to 
become interested in our problem. But neither the German nor 
the French conception of character-building, while it may be 
suitable to their own needs, should be allowed to acquire undue 
influence over us whatever our gratitude to their pure intellect 
may be. Each country has to resolve not only the problems of 
general culture, but those which are special to itself; and for us 
the need of higher standards of honor, and of a higher ethical 
culture, is still the most pressing. 

There are persons who are opposed to the codperative or 
honor systems of government. Whither will he look to effect 
an improvement in the admittedly unsatifsactory state of school 
and college morals ? Granted that there are institutions where 
the evils complained of are unknown, there is no doubt of 
their presence in the majority of our Christian schools and 
colleges. Earnest men in these institutions speak and write 
with deepest feeling on the subject. Thus far—aside from the 
trials made by a few of us who pin our faith and hope to 
student codperation—no effective means have been found, 
either by law or gospel, to banish what Dean Briggs calls the 
double standard. Julius Seelye found a way; Princeton Univer- 
sity reports a state of affairs that carries all the weight of an 
exact demonstration. Shall we, the rest of us, continue our 
confession of helplessness? Shall cheating, deception, hazing, 
dishonor, continue to be bolstered up by non-ethical, distinc- 
tions that have acquired only the force that inheres in tradition. 

But it is not only the few concrete, specified evils, such as 
cheating and hazing, that call for new modes of treatment. 
Even tthough‘our faces blanch, and our hearts sicken, we must 
face and reform other areas of the student life. Gambling, 
drunkenness, impurity may still be heard discussed by students 
as though these things were but forms of venial mischief. Pub- 
lic sentiment in our institutions of learning, absolved from a 
serious responsibility as it is by our tacit permissions, fails to 
punish the debauchee and gambler even in the court of scholarly 
life. In a community where probably the proportion of law- 
abiding citizens is larger than elsewhere, there is a more defiant 
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and shameless assertion of evil than elsewhere. The Apostle 
Paul indicates a special decadence of the heathen when he 
declares that they not only do evil, but have pleasure in them 
that do it. 

My plea, then, is that our students will respond to measures 
of confidence and trust and stir up their nobler selves to merit 
that confidence; that there is a large, reliable, forceful element 
in every institution ready to codperate with the governing body 
in putting down evil of all kinds, and, therefore, should be 
admitted into the most generous fellowship with their teachers ; 
that both the state and the church need, and will increasingly 
need, the citizenship thus begun. 

How read we the lines, 

‘‘ Free should the scholar be 
Free and brave.” 
Mine honor let me try; 


In that I live, and for that 
Will I die.” 


Possibly in these words of the master-genius of our Anglo- 
Saxon race, we shall find the needed hint: 


“ The sense of honor is of so fine and delicate 
A nature that it is only to be met with in 
Minds which are naturally noble, or in such 
As have been cultivated by good examples, or 
A refined education.” 
James C. MACKENZIE 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND 
II 


In September of last year I gave in the REviEw a sketch of 
existing educational institutions in England and called attention 
to the ‘‘deep and widespread ferment” that possessed the edu- 
cational mind of that country. Since then a great thing has 
happened. The dreams of educational reformers and the plots 
and plans of educational politicians have mingled to bear practical 
fruit, and out of the mists and chaos of this great ferment two 
schemes of “hope and promise have crystallized into action. 
Whether the action results in good or evil—whether it is the 
sowing of that grain of educational mustard seed, which will 
one day become the greatest among educational herbs, so that 
the birds of scattered effort and inchoate experiment will come 
and lodge in the branches thereof, or whether it is only another 
specimen of that putting of new cloth unto an old garment, 
whereby the rent is made worse, the recent action of the gov- 
ernment marks the beginning of a new era—the era of action 
following on the era of thought. At last two definite proposals 
have been set before parliament, and the war of theories has 
been changed into a war of effort. Action having taken the 
place of thought, some definite accomplishment must soon be 
reached. Even if the Board of Education Bill should never be 
passed and the University of London Act bear only dead fruit, 
the organization of Secondary Education and the Creation of a 
Teaching University for London will never again be allowed to 
slip back into the region of theory. Something will surely be 
done, and will become the foundation of an educational structure 
which will begin to grow and in due time reach completion. 

Beside these items of news all other matters sink into insig- 
nificance, and I shall therefore devote this letter to these two 
achievements and the history of the movements which led up to 
them, reserving for my next letter an account of the reception 
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accorded to them and the various criticisms passed upon them 
by the educational world of England. 

At Easter of last year the Teachers’ Guild held its annual 
general meeting in the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth. This body, as I pointed out in my first letter, contains 
among its members representatives of all degrees of educational 
standing and all shades of educational opinion. Its annual report 
may therefore be taken as reflecting a widespread and compre- 
hensive opinion, and the following extracts, taken from the begin- 
ning and end, have a peculiar interest in view of what has 
happened since. 

“ Introductory.— An uneventful year—a year of many expec- 
tations and no results in the field of educational politics——thus 
the Council must describe the last twelve months.. There is a 
singular agreement among teachers in favor of the main recom- 
mendations of the late Royal Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion. All persons who have given any serious thought to the 
matter unite in insisting on the supreme importance of raising 
the educational facilities and endowment of the nation to the 
highest point, and of losing no time over the process—but 
nothing is done. A year is but a short while in the history of 
a people, but when it is not the first or second in a series of 
years of baffled hopes, impatience grows. It is surely a grave 
defect in our system of government, and the realization of it 
comes home to all of us in turn, whatever our special interest 
may be, that no large constructive measures can be got through 
Parliament till the whole electorate is roused to demand them. 
Till then those who have long divined our needs in any direction 
must sit still and possess their souls in patience . 

“The Educational Outlook.—Over and beyond the need for 
immediate missionary effort on which the Council have insisted 
earlier in their Report, is there not an obvious duty cast on an 
Association such as ours is, stretching through several years to 
come? We hold that, in view of the hearty approval won by 
the Royal Commission’s Report, we must to the best of our 
ability resist, in union with other Educational Associations, 
precemeal \egislation for education, and, if our resistance is 
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unable to arrest it, we must do what we can to minimize its evil 
effects. Perhaps we may find that a better thing than such 
legislation would be the utilization of existing forces to the 
utmost to secure educational ends. The cue for this has been 
more than once clearly given to us by the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council himself in recent public utterances. If 
a Government, such as we have, with an unusually large and 
homogeneous majority in both Houses, cannot embody in a grand 
measure of constructive legislation what is wanted for the organi- 
zation of education, is there any chance of our getting it from 
any other arrangement of Parliamentary forces? Failing an 
efficient Registration Act cannot the Universities of the United 
Kingdom form a Joint Board for the constitution of a University 
Register of Teachers? It would be a Directory only, without 
State sanctions attached to it, but it would be a Directory which 
all could respect. The satisfactory training of all teachers could 
surely be much forwarded by the teaching profession and the 
public without the intervention of the Legislature. Might not 
existing Educational Authorities, having existing powers, do 
much that has not yet been attempted to arrest waste of effort 
and overlapping? United and consistent action on the part of 
County Council Education Committees could save us from the 
jolly of putting a solid technical coping-stone on an unstable 
educational building, by securing the best advanced general edu- 
cation for all who are destined for technical pursuits. As it is 
we are largely degrading Secondary Education through the opera- 
tion of Parliamentary bribes, administered with good intentions 
and evil results, while we are imitating the foreigner in the 
advanced stages, which cannot be profitably adjusted to those 
which are lower while they are in their present state. There is 
danger in leaping at ends excellent in themselves over chasms 
which should be slowly and carefully bridged. It is thoroughness 
that makes the best pace, and it is the champions of education 
in the fullest sense—the teacher’s sense of the word—who are 
after all proved to be the men of the world also, the practical 
people, with the added advantage that they can see a few years 
ahead. 
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“To sum up. Let the Guild use all its influence against 
scrappy legislation for the organization of education ; let it work 
for the utmost reforms that can be made without the help of 
Parliament, and let it strive to resist the degradation of Second- 
ary Education through short-sighted panic as to loss of trade. 
With the help of all the component units of the Guild the Council 
feel that they can do something towards these ends, but it must 
be real help, born of steady unswerving devotion to the light 
and inspired by faith in Education as the developer of faculty 
and of the fully-rounded man, if it is to do its share in brushing 
aside attempts, from whatever quarter they may come, to foist 
mere Instruction on us in the place of Education, and lead us 
along the royal road to— Nowhere.” 

This is an able pronouncement of the case for organization, 
with the ring of that sane idealism which in the long run is the 
most paying practicalness. 

In Education, the organ of the incorporated Association of 
Head Masters, on June 25 appeared an interesting article sug- 
gested, apparently, by one of the many attempts at excellent 
but “‘piecemeal”’ legislation—the private bill introduced into 
parliament by the Association, sometimes known as Colonel 
Lockwood’s Bill, from the member who took charge of it. From 
this article I cull the following facts in relation to the history of 
the movement which has resulted in the Board of Education 
Bill, or Secondary Education Bill, as it is more generally called. 

In 1879 the first Secondary Education Bill was drafted by 
the College of Preceptors, being limited to registration of teach- 
ers. It reappeared in the sessions of 1881 and 1890. In this 
last year the Teachers Guild drafted a rival bill, and a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to adjudi- 
cate between the rival bills. Eight years have elapsed and the 
Private Bill now before parliament is backed by five societies of 
secondary teachers. In the interval the Blue Book literature 
has been enriched by nine volumes of Report on Secondary 
Education — the Recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Secondary Education, which reported in 1895, and was fol- 
lowed by the abortive government bills of 1896, which satisfied 
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no one and were withdrawn. The latest bill deals, of course, 
with many other matters besides registration. 

This was written in June, after Colonel Lockwood’s Bill had 
been introduced on the 15th of that month. The Board of . 
Education Bill was introduced into parliament on the Ist of 
August. 

But, before drafting their bill, the Government made certain 


preliminary inquiries—a census, in fact, of secondary schools, 
which was issued in May as a Blue Book entitled “ Return of 
the Pupils in public and private Secondary and other Schools 
(not being public Elementary or Technical Schools) in England, 
excluding Monmouthshire, and of the teaching staff in such 
Schools.” This return is an impressive demonstration of the 
complexity of the problem before educationists and the obscur- 
ity in which time and the fungus growths of tradition have 
involved its details. I have space only to cite a few remarkable 
revelations. 

The existing secondary schools of England (Monmouthshire 
being excluded), allowing for the few who declined to make 
returns, do not exceed 7000. There are 46,617 boys in private 
schools as against 59,517 in endowed schools. On the other 
hand the girls in private schools number 80,000, as against only 
14,000 in endowed schools. More than half the private schools 
muster only 30 pupils, or even less. Considering only the regu- 
lar staff in boys’ schools, over 40 per cent. of the teachers, it 
seems, are not graduates in the English sense, 7. e., holders of a 
university degree. Even in endowed schools the percentage 
only rises to 64. In private schools it falls much lower. Thirty 
two per cent, of the whole number of boy schools have no grad- 
uate on the regular staff, even when the head master is reckoned 
in. Anent these facts the Journal of Education makes the follow- 
ing sane remarks. “It is nothing short of astounding, when 
University education has become so general and so accessible, 
that a third of the whole number of boys’ schools should be 
under the entire control of non-graduates. Of course a man 
may be well educated and a good teacher without a University 
diploma, but, as a matter of fact, in far the majority of cases, 
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the non-graduate schoolmaster has drifted into the teaching 
profession because he could find nothing else to do, and not 
because he had any special aptitude. Again we are brought 
face to face with the need of training. Small wonder is it that 
the teaching profession has sometimes to submit to obloquy 
when, as may fairly be assumed from these tables, about half of 
its members do not possess even the minimum of book knowl- 
edge required for a non-resident degree. ... Perhaps the 
main lesson to be drawn from this return is that the general pro- 
vision for secondary education throughout the country is quite 
inadequate.” 

I will now give a very brief outline of Colonel Lockwood’s 
Bill, followed by a more detailed account of the Board of Edu- 
cation Bill, prefacing both with a summary of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission of 1895. 

The Commission recommended — 

(1) An Executive Education Department or Central Authority 
for secondary education, with a responsible Minister, which 
should absorb the Endowed Schools Commissioners and the 
Science and Art Department. 

(2) An Educational Council, nominated partly by the Crown, 
partly by the Universities, and leavened with experienced teach- 
ers by co-optation, to be independent of the Minister “ profes- 
sionally,” but not in matters of administration. 

(3) A Local Secondary Authority, nominated for five years 
partly by the local County Council, partly by the above Central 
Authority, and recruited partly by co-optation. In county-bor- 
oughs, the Borough Council and School Board were to take the 
place of the County Council in the business of nomination. 

These Local Authorities were to make provision for second- 
ary instruction where it is lacking, help existing institutions so 
long as they complied with certain conditions of efficiency, con- 
trol all endowed and aided schools absolutely and all schools 
whatsoever in regard to sanitary arrangements. The aid was to 
be drawn from endowments, government grants, and rates, and 
would have amounted to about 43,250,000 per annum. 

Examinations were to be controlled by the Educational Coun- 
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cil, and provision was made for the appointment and control of 
Inspectors, the regulating of the Appointment and Dismissal of 
Teachers, the graduation of Salaries, the establishment of a 
Register of Teachers approved as competent, and insistence on 
Training as an important qualification for registration. 

Colonel Lockwood’s Bill was drafted by the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters, as already stated. 

(1) It extends the powers of the existing Education Depart- 
ment of the Government over elementary education to secondary 
education, and transfers to it all the powers and duties of the 
Charity Commission and such powers of the Science and Art 
Department as relate to secondary education. 

(2) The Education Department is to make inquiries and 
publish reports as to the nature and extent of the provision 
of secondary education. Grants are to be made in aid of second- 
ary education by the Department out of the existing Science 
and Art Department funds and other funds to be supplied by 
parliament. 

(3) Secondary schools, with certain exceptions, are to be 
visited by Education Department Juspectors or be subject to 
inspection by Universities approved by the following Advisory 
Council. 

(4) An Advisory Council is to be established, under the 
chairmanship of the Lord President of the Privy Council, or the 
Vice-President of the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion, consisting, without qualification of sex, of nominees of the 
Crown, the Universities, professional bodies, and local educa- 
tional authorities, and representatives of teachers duly registered 
under the act. 

The Bill also includes provisions for the creation of Registers 
of efficient secondary schools, and of persons qualified to teach 
therein. It accepts the County Councils as the Local Educational 
Authorities. 

I come now to the Government Board of Education Bill. 

(1) This Bill proposes to establish a Board of Education, dit- 
fering little from the existing Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education, for England and Wales in place of the present 
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Education Department and Department of Science and Art. 
The Board is to consist of the Lord President of the Council, 
the Principal Secretaries of State, the First Commissioner of the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one other mem- 
ber appointed by the Crown, which may also appoint a President 
and Vice-President of the Board. The latter may be a member 
of parliament. 

(2) The Board is to exercise the existing powers of the 
Charity Commissioners, except with regard to questions affect- 
ing the construction of the schemes of endowed schools or the 
management of endowment funds. But, in framing schemes 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, 1869-1889, the Commissioners 
must act in consultation with the Board. 

(3) The Board has full powers to send J/uspectors and Exam- 
iners, and give certificates as to teaching, to any school, whether 
endowed or not; but, in the latter case, the consent of the gov- 
ernors of the school must be obtained. 

(4) Powers are given to the Crown to appoint from time to 
time by order in Council a Consultative Committee to advise the 
Board on any matter it may choose to refer to this committee. 

No provision is made for Local Authorities; but there is noth- 
ing in the Bill to prevent the proposed Board from utilizing the 
local machinery of the Science and Art Department and codper- 
ating with the County Councils." 

One of the Government Bills of 1896 was a separate Teach- 
ers’ Registration Bill, which was never even discussed. This 
Bill was re-introduced on August I at the same time as the 
Board of Education Bill and will doubtless be brought in with 
it again at the beginning of next session. 

This Bill provides for a Council, which may include women, 
consisting of six nominees of the Crown, one from each of the 
six English universities, and six representatives of registered 
teachers—two secondary, two elementary, and two from the 

*In making the above synoptic comparisons of the English Education Bills, 1 
have availed myself of the assistance offered by the admirable parallel exposition 


published in the September issue of the Educational Times, to which I would refer 
those of my readers who care to go more deeply into the question. 
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general body of registered teachers. Till this register is consti- 
tuted the representatives of teachers are to be elected by the six 
leading associations of teachers mentioned in my last letter. 

This Council is to make and keep a correct Register of 
teachers in England and Wales and frame rules for their admis- 
sion. The conditions of admission are to be a recognized uni- 
versity degree, a recognized certificate of adequate knowledge 
of the theory and practice of education and practical efficiency 
in teaching, and approved moral character. All class distinc- 
tions are to be expressly ignored. The Council may admit 
persons not possessing the above qualifications under special cir- 
cumstances and remove from the register, after due notice, the 
names of teachers convicted of misconduct. The register is to 
be both alphabetical and classified according to the class. of 
institution in which the teacher is serving, and be published 
annually. There is also provision for the registration of teachers 
who are qualified in special branches of instruction, but have 
not the full qualifications for the general register. The diffi- 
culties of retrospective action are met by including in the gen- 
eral register forthwith, or within three years after its inception, 
all approved and competent persons who have been engaged in 
actual teaching for a term of more than three years before the 
passing of the act. 

Such are the two government bills for the organization of 
secondary education in England. They were introduced and 
printed at the end of the last session in order that they might 
be thoroughly discussed by educationists during the autumn and 
winter recess, and will be re-introduced in the coming session of 
parliament to undergo the usual process of debate and be, with- 
out doubt, greatly modified. But they are both merely bills—- 
proposals as yet unratified by the approval of parliament. The 
University of London Bill has become an Act and is now in 
the statute book. I shall preface its main features with a brief 
history of the agitation, extending over more than twelve years, 
which led up to it. 

The University of London has been described as a “nebula 
floating in space” and also as a “paper university,’ because it 
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has no residential aspect and confines its examination largely to 
written papers. Reforms have been effected in the latter direc- 
tion; but the present attempt to make changes in the former 
direction involves reconstruction so comprehensive that many 
consider it will mean destruction. The absence of a residential 
qualification for a degree in the University of London has 
brought its diplomas within the reach of thousands of men and 
women who could never afford the cost of residence, and of yet 
other thousands to whom, for various reasons, the taking of a 
degree did not become a practical question till they were settled 
down in permanent occupations, which left nothing but the leis- 
ure hours of the evening for self-culture. While the peculiar 
facilities offered by such a non-residential, non-teaching, and 
purely examining university for obtaining the hall-mark of a 
diploma have done not a little to carry culture where the older 
universities had no /ocus standt, these very facilities have made 
largely for evil in two directions. They have bred a species of 
culture which is only skin deep, being fed merely on the educa- 
tional pemmican supplied by professional ‘‘crammers” and 
‘coaches,’ as they are called, and entirely innocent of the 
deeper social, circumstantial, and intellectual culture which 
broods in the atmosphere of the time-honored haunts of learn- 
ing; and, while there has been some gain in breadth and intel- 
lectual tolerance, there has been a corresponding loss in depth 
and intellectual selectiveness. Again, the examinations them- 
selves, lacking the ballast of an intimate connection with the 
class-room and the lecture-hall, have soared away into a gym- 
nastic of intellectual acuteness and, it is not too much to say, 
intellectual astuteness, which rises ever higher and higher above 
the rational capacities of a sound education and a healthy mental 
and physical development. 

The sense of this unscientific condition of university functions 
at length became so general among educationists that an agita- 
tion was commenced to effect some drastic reform. In 1894 a 
Royal Commission was appointed, with Lord Cowper as Chair- 
man, to examine certain proposals for organizing University edu- 
cation in London by means of a separate University to be called 
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the Gresham University." The proposals for this separate uni- 
versity were wrecked by the opposition of the existing University 
and other educational bodies, whose interests had not been suf- 
ficiently considered by the two great London colleges, Univer- 
sity and King’s, that promoted the proposals. The subsequent 
proposals of the Royal Commissioners anent the same scheme 
also failed because, though more liberal than those of the orig- 
inal promoters, they appeared to many people of weight and 
influence to disregard the essential conditions of the admittedly 
valuable work of the existing University as an imperial examin- 
ing board. The issue of these proposals split the London grad- 
uates into three parties. One of the three parties gave a gen- 
eral approval to the Cowper scheme. The two others opposed 
it, but for different reasons—one because it wished the local 
London work of the University to be done by a separate 
(Gresham) university in accordance with the proposals of the 
original promoters of the scheme; the other because, as already 
mentioned, the recommendations of the commissioners did not 
appear to safeguard the work of the existing University as an 
imperial examining board. The net result of the controversy 
which followed was to settle public opinion against the estab- 
lishment of a second University of London and towards the 
reorganization of the existing University and the extension of 
its functions. Bills were introduced into parliament in 1895 and 
1896 to give effect to this scheme of reorganization and exten- 
sion, but were not carried through on account of disagreement 
as to details not affecting the central principle. The gist of this 
disagreement was, on the one hand, the feeling of the London 
teachers that, under the Cowper scheme, they would be unable 
to control the education of their pupils, because it gave them no 
voice in the regulation of the syllabus of examinations; and, on 
the other hand, the feeling of the University that it could not 
maintain the independence of its external examinations, if Lon- 

* For a fuller history of this agitation, see a “‘ Note on the Occasion, Effect, and 
Expediency of the Compromise embodied in the London University Commission Bill, 
1898, by some Members of Convocation, who took part in negotiating it in the 


interests of the present work of the University.” Pamphlet of 34 pages. Published 
by Eyre and Gale, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
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don teachers controlled the syllabus of subjects. A compromise 
was at length reached in the formation of a dual system of 
machinery for the performance of the dual functions of a Uni- 
versity conducting both internal London and external imperial 
examinations, and catering for the needs of both collegiate and 
non-collegiate students. 

This is the history of the agitation which at length found 
practical expression in the Act of 1898, which gives statutory 
powers to a small body of Commissioners to make regulations 
for a reorganized and extended University of London, the hands 
of the Commissioners being tied, however, by certain provisions 
scheduled to the Act, which cannot be altered by any authority 
short of an act of parliament. 

I have not space to go into the details of the Act, which must 
be left till I give an account of the criticisms passed upon it. 
Suffice it to say here that the provisions of the schedule create 
in effect a dual University with two sides, furnished each with 
appropriate machinery— one to control the external and imperial 
examinations and give degrees without any qualification of train- 
ing by the teachers of the University, the other to organize and 
develop internal university education in London. Both sides are 
controlled by a Senate upon which the teaching and the exam- 
ining elements are for the first time fairly proportioned. The 
elements of the machinery are the senate; three standing com- 
mittees of the Senate, z. ¢., an Academic Council, a Council for 
External Students, and a Board to Promote the Extension of 
University Teaching; Convocation; Schools of the University, 
Teachers of the University; Faculties, Boards of Studies, and 
Examinations. 

Thus, after years of chaos, English education appears at last 
to be on the threshold of order and scientific organization. The 
union of Plebs and Patricians in ancient Rome closed the era of 
confusion, and laid the foundation of a homogeneous growth of 
such strength that it at last overshadowed the civilized world of 
antiquity and struck its roots deep into the heart of all time. It 
may be that this first attempt to consolidate chaotic educational 
effort in the ancestral home of the masters of the major part of 
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the habitable globe will start a similar growth. Some day, per- 
haps, far in the future, English education will have become a 
power strong enough to mold the intellect of the whole earth 
into a form of beauty and strength, beside which the boasted 
intelligence of the present day will be only a memory of reproach 
and a cause of wonder to those who, in ages yet to come, inherit 
the name and power of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
K. 


LONDON, ENG. 


ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In a paper on “ Entrance Requirements in English,” pub- 
lished in the ScHooL Review last June, the statement was made 
that there is in the secondary schools ‘‘ no recognized course of 
English beyond the study of the books prescribed for college 


” 


entrance. As this statement was at the time left unsupported, 
some facts bearing upon it may not be without interest. 

Two or three months ago I sent out letters addressed to the 
instructors in English in the high schools of the most important 
cities of the country asking for lists of the English classics read 
and studied in their schools. The answers to these letters indi- 
cate that in no small portion of these high schools no definite 
course of study has been prescribed, the classics being chosen 
from year to year to suit the tastes of the individual instructors, 
and that of those high schools where a definite course has been 
prescribed no two schools have anything like a similar one. 

To illustrate the real extent of this diversity I have selected 
from all parts of the country a number of schools whose courses 
of study lend themselves to tabulation. In order to secure a 
fairly representative list, 1 have chosen the high schools in six- 
teen cities having a population of more than 100,000, and in 
sixteen having a population of less than 100,000. Of the latter, 
eight have from 50,000 to 100,000, five from 25,000 to 50,000, 
while the remaining three are university towns having less than 
25,000 inhabitants. The cities represented are Allegheny ; Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston ; Cambridge ; Chi- 
cago ; Cincinnati ; Cleveland ; Denver; Des Moines ; Evanston, 
Ill.; Evansville, Ind.; Indianapolis; Ithaca, N. Y.; Kansas 
City; Lincoln; Little Rock, Ark.; Lowell, Mass.; Madison, 
Wis.; Minneapolis ; Newark ; New Haven; Pittsburgh; Phila- 
delphia; Portland, Me.; Providence; Saginaw, Mich.; San 
Francisco ; St. Louis; Tacoma, Wash.; Washington ; Wichita, 
Kan. If the number of cities were increased the diversity 
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would in all probability be even more glaring than it appears 
from the following tables : 


TABLE 


NATIONALITY OF AUTHORS. 


American - - - - 23 

British - - - - 37 

Foreign (studied in translations) - - - - 5 

Whole number of authors studied - - - - 65 
TABLE II. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKS. 


POETRY. PROSE. 

Dramas - . - - 13 Orations - - - 6 

Single poems(not dramas) 49 Novels - - - 34 

Collections of poetry - 34 Single essays - - - 3 

-- Collections of essays - 21 

96 Miscellaneous - 10 

82 

Whole number of works studied - - - - 178 
TABLE III. 


The numbers in this table show the relative popularity of the 
authors named. A count is given for each work studied, and for 
each time it appears in a new program of study. Authors hav- 
ing less than three counts are not named: Bacon 5, Browning 
5, Browning, Mrs., 3, Bryant 20, Burns 18, Burroughs 3, Byron 
11, Carlyle 6, Chaucer 15, Cowper 3, Dickens 14, Dryden 4, 
George Eliot 6, Emerson 16, Franklin 7, Goldsmith 26, Gray 
15, Hawthorne 26, Holmes 14, Irving 32, Keats 7, Lamb 9, Lin- 
coln 7, Longfellow 39, Lowell 12, Macaulay 21, Milton 38, Pope 
15, Ruskin 3, Scott 68, Shakspere 76, Shelley 8, Spenser 4, Ten- 
nyson 40, Thoreau 3, Washington 4, Webster 19, Whittier 25, 
Wordsworth 13. 

* In this and the following tables no work is included which is required for entrance 
to college in 1898. With a few exceptions, the best high schools have adopted these 


prescribed classics, although they by no means agree on the places assigned them in 
the courses of study. 
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TABLE 


{ 
| 
Author Name of Work First 
-| 

Bacon: Essays (selected) 2 | 3 
Browning: Poems (selected) - } 1 | 4 
Browning, E. B.: Poems (selected) - - - a 4 | 3 
Bryant: Poems (selected) #4 3 4 I 

Thanatopsis - - - 2 I 4 I 
Burns: Cotter’s Saturday Night . 4 3 2 | I 

Poems (selected) - - | 4 3} @ 
Burroughs: Essays (selected) - 2 | I 
Byron: Childe Harold (parts) 2 I 

Poems (selected) 3 I 

Prisoner of Chillon . I I I I 
Carlyle: Selections - ° 2 I 3 
Chaucer: Prologue to Canteteery Tales I 3 4 

Knight’s Tale - - - I 3 I 
Cowper: Poems (selected) 
Dickens: A Christmas Carol 3 4 

The Cricket on the Hearth 2 | : i 
Dryden: Poems (selected) - - - } I I 2 
Eliot: Silas Marner - 2 2 2 
Emerson: Essays (selected) 3 4 9 
Franklin; Autobiography - - - I 4 I 
Goldsmith - The Deserted Village I 7 6 2 

Poems (selected) 3 5 I 
Gray: Elegy in a Country Churchy ard - | 2 3 3 2 

Poems (selected) - | 3 2 
Hawthorne: Mosses from an Old 3 I 

Tales of the White Hills - 4 I 

Tanglewood Tales 4 

Twice-Told Tales - I I I I 

Wonder Book - 3 
Holmes: Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table : 

(parts) - I I 

Poems (selected) 2 4 

Prose (selected) I 2 I I 
Irving: Alhambra - - I I I 

Sketch-Book (parts) - 22 3 2 I 
Keats: Eve of St. Agnes - - 

Poems (selected) - - - - I I 2 
Lamb: Essays (selected) 2 3 

Tales from Shakspere 4 
Lincoln: Gettysburg Address - - ei 3 I 
Longfellow: Courtship of Miles Standish . 4 I 2 

Evangeline 12 | I I I 

Hiawatha - I I I 

Poems (selected) 8 2 2 1 
Lowell: Essays (selected) I I ca 

Poems (selected) 2 4 a I 

* Works having less than three counts are not included in this table. As in the 


preceding table, a count is given each time a work appears in a new program ol 


study. The years in which the work is studied are also shown. 
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| First | Second | Third ia | Fourth 
year | year | year | year 


Author Name of work 


Macaulay: Essays (selected) - | 4 
Lays of Ancient Rome - - 1 | 4 
Milton Comus - - 
L’Allegro and Il - 
Lycidas - - 3 
Poems (selected) - 2 I 
Pope: Essay on Man 3 
Homer’s Odyssey (parts) - - I 2 
Poems (selected) 2i 2 
Ruskin Prose (selected) - | 
Scott: Ivanhoe - 3 
Kenilworth - 
Lady of the Lake - 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Marmion - 
Quentin Derwed 
Talisman 
Woodstock 
Poems (selected) 
Shakspere: As You Like It 
Hamlet - 
Julius Cesar 
Lear 
Merchant of V enice - 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Twelfth Night : 
Shelley: Poems (selected) - | 
Spenser: Faérie Queene (parts) - 
Tennyson: Enoch Arden - | 
Idylls of the King 
Poems (selected) 


N Ww 


NeN 


N 


vi 


Nw 


Thoreau: Prose (selected) 2 I 

Washington; Farewell Address - I 2 

Webster: First Bunker Hill Oration 5 5 rT 3 

Whittier : Poems (selected) 5 4 I I 
Snow Bound 9 3 I I 

Wordsworth: Poems (selected) 2 2 4 5 


These tables have been given mainly to suggest an exhaustive 
study that might profitably be made of the courses in English in 
the high schools and academies throughout the United States. 
Would an examination of the courses in all of these schools 
justify the following conclusions, which the tables given above 
seem to warrant? 

1. With a few exceptions there is practically no uniformity 
whatever in the place in the school programs assigned a particu- 
lar classic. A classic may be studied by first year pupils in one 
school, while in another it may be studied in the fourth year. A 
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third school may place the same classic in the second or third 
year. 

2. Very few schools seem to pay much attention to the mat- 
ter of proportion. Considering the relative worth of American 
literature as compared with British literature, it is quite evident 
that too much prominence is being given to the former. The 
wisdom of giving so much time to the study of fiction may also 
be doubted. 

3. Not to mention other conclusions that will be equally 
obvious to the reader, it may be added, in closing, that second- 
ary schools are very much in need of practical suggestions from 
educators, to help in forming better programs for the study of 
English. The National Educational Association should make it 
the work of some committee (1) to more definitely formulate 
the aims to be sought in the teaching of English, not only 
throughout the whole course of study in the secondary school, 
but also in each year of that course; (2) to outline a progressive 
course of study which will consist of the English classics best 
suited to aid in the attainment of these aims, and (3) to suggest 
the most effective methods of teaching these classics in each 
year of the course. It is needless to add that this should be 
done in such a way as to give the freedom and elasticity always 
necessary to the best work. 

TuLEyY FRANcis HUNTINGTON 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF TEACHING MATHE- 
MATICS CONTRASTED* 


I. THE DIDACTIC OR DOGMATIC VS. THE HEURISTIC METHOD 


In order to compare the didactic method of teaching with 
the heuristic, let us take as an example the different presenta- 
tions of the subject-matter of a lesson in geometry. 

We select for treatment the proposition ‘Each exterior 
angle of a triangle is equal to the sum of the two opposite 
interior angles.” 

a) The didactic method.— After the teacher has defined 
exterior and interior angles of a triangle, he constructs a trian- 
gle ABC on the blackboard, or has the pupils look at the figure 
given in the text-book. He then states the proposition and 
gives the special enunciation, viz., that CAD = ACB + CBD. 


Next, he draws the auxiliary line AZ, and so proceeds, giving 
the proof himself. Then he calls on one of the best members 
of the class to give the proposition, and next, perhaps, calls on 
one of the poorer members to give it also, the whole being more 
or less a repetition of the words used by the teacher. The propo- 
sition is then given out for the next lesson, at which time it is 
again demonstrated by members of the class one or more times. 

b) The heuristic method.--The teacher draws a triangle on 
the board and then proposes the following questions and exer- 
cises, or something like them, for the scholars : 

* Adapted, and the first part translated, from Dr. FR. REIDT’s Anlettung sum 
mathematischen Unterricht. 
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How many angles has a triangle? Name one angle of the 
triangle ABC, a second,a third. The teacher constructs and 
defines an exterior angle? Then asks: Who can draw another 
exterior angle? Asks individual scholars to draw one. How 
many exterior angles can be drawn at one vertex of a triangle * 
How many exterior angles in all? How do the two exterior 
angles at any vertex compare in size? How many exterior 
angles, different in size, can be drawn in any triangle? How 
many exterior angles at a vertex will it be necessary to con- 
sider ? 

Suppose now that we compare the three interior angles with 
the exterior angle CAD. Which of the three interior angles is 
adjacent to the exterior angle CAD? Which are opposite to it ? 
The same questions should be asked for the other exterior 
angles. What kind of angles are CAD and CAB? What propo- 
sition holds then for two such angles? Let us now compare in 
size an exterior angle with its opposite interior angles. Suppose 
we make HAD equal to &. Then is there a proposition which 
will tell us anything concerning the direction of AE ? What is 
it? Which angles are equal and which is the transversal? If 
now AE is parallel to BC, what other transversal is there? 
Then what angles are equal? If now EAD equals B and EAC 
equals C, to what is the sum of EAD and EAC (or CAD) equal ? 
What proposition have we proved then? 

The proof is now called for from one of the weaker mem- 
bers of the class. Next, drawing a different figure, the 
teacher asks which is the exterior angle? Then, what auxiliary 
line shall we draw for the proof? What pairs of angles are now 
equal? Why? What follows then? A scholar is now asked 
to give the complete proof. If it becomes necessary, in order 
to hold the attention of the other members of the class, the 
teacher can drop a question on them as occasion offers. The 
next day the proposition will, of course, be called for again. 


II. SYNTHETIC 7s. ANALYTIC PROOFS 


Let us take for model the proposition that “If the sides of 
two triangles are proportional, they are similar.” 
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We assume as proved, or as definitive, (1) that a line drawn 
parallel to the base of a triangle divides the sides proportionally ; 
(2) conversely ; (3) two polygons are similar when their angles 
are equal and corresponding sides are proportional ; (4) two 
mutually equiangular triangles are similar; and (5) two trian- 
gles, having an angle of one equal to an angle of the other and 
the sides including these angles proportional, are similar. 

a) The synthetic proof—-Let ABC and A'B’'C" be two tri- 
angles whose sides are proportional. 


A 


AB ae BC 
AB 
ponding angles are equal. Make A’B" = AB, A'C"=AC, and 
join B” and C". Then by (5) above A’S’"C" is similar to 
A'B'C'. Or one can draw this out from the class by the 


Given to prove that the corres- 


heuristic method as also the remaining steps of the proof. 

6) The analytic proof.—-\We found above in (4) that if 
two triangles are mutually equiangular their sides are propor- 
tional and they are similar. Would it be reasonable to suppose 
that the converse of this may be true, viz., that if the sides are 
proportional the triangles are similar? If it is, how can we go 
about proving it? Can we place one triangle on the other as 
was done in (5) above? Whynot? If, however, the triangles 
turn out to be similar, will the angle A equal the angle A’? Can 
we construct a triangle then on A’ 4’ C’ which may equal ABC? 
How? Isthis triangle (which has its two sides A’ B" and A’C" 
laid off equal to AB and AC’) similar to A’ B’'C’? Why? How, 
now, can we prove ABC and A’S"C" equal? By proving the 
third side sequal? How? 

The question now arises: Have we used as yet all of our 
hypothesis or only a part? Can we hope to draw the conclusion 
without using the whole hypothesis ? 
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AB BC 
ing proportion can we get by similar triangles ? 
A’ 
AB BCT 
portions compare? What follows if two proportions have three 


We have, by hypothesis, ; what correspond- 


Answer : How do the terms of these pro- 
terms of one respectively equal to three terms of another? Is 
then BC = B"C"? What follows in regard to ABCand A’ B"C"? 
What then concerning ABC and A’ BC’? 


Ill. EUCLIDEAN vS. GENETIC METHOD OF PROOF 

We will take for an example the two theorems which relate 
to finding the value of the chord of half an arc from the chord 
of the whole arc, and finding the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. 

a) The Euclidean method.—- By the Euclidean method the 
first theorem is given first and proved synthetically, and then 
the second is given also and explained synthetically. 

b) The genetic method._— By this method we desire to know 
in advance why the length of the chord of half the arc is wanted. 
We therefore first raise the question: How can the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to the diameter be calculated? Have 
we any geometrical method for measuring along the circumfer- 
ence? If not, do any of the propositions we have just learned 
suggest an approximate way of getting the circumference of the 
circle? To what does the perimeter of a regular inscribed poly- 
gon approach when the number of sides is increased? Suppose 
we inscribe a hexagon in a circle, taking unity as one side, so 
that the radius of the circle is also unity. What is the perimeter 
of this polygon? What is its ratio to the diameter? How now 
can we get a regular polygon of a larger number of sides? Can 
this be done best as we saw it done in an earlier proposition of 
this set — by bisecting the arcs which subtend the sides? How 
can we get the perimeter of such a polygon? You say we must 
know one side. How can we get one side of a duodecagon from 
one side of a hexagon’ The question now presents itself: Can 
we find the chord of half an arc when the chord of the whole 


arc and radius are given? Let us see. 
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If the given chord AB equals m, and the radius is 7, what 
other line in the figure can we calculate? OD? How? If we 
know OD, what line can we get? CD? Knowing now CD 
and AD (which is one-half of AB) can we find AC? Have 


FIG. 3 


we now in sight a method for approximating to the ratio of 
the circumference to the diameter? There remain then the 
simplifying of the algebraic formula involved and the numerical 
work of using it, and we get the perimeter of any regular 
polygon obtained by bisecting arcs. 

By way of comment on the preceding it may be said that the 
dogmatic, synthetic, and Euclidean methods take less time than 
their analogues; but time saved at the expense of clearness and 
thoroughness may, and probably will, be time lost in the long 
run. On the other hand, when students have once got a good 
start in a subject, it might easily happen that the employment 
of the heuristic, analytic, and genetic methods of proof might be 
overdone. This principle evidently should always hold: that 
students should never be helped to get what they can, and prob- 
ably will, learn if left to themselves. Students should constantly 
be encouraged to look at the topics they study from the analytic 
and genetic standpoints. If this is not done the best results 
from the instruction will not be attained. 

It is plain that the heuristic method is of quite general appli- 
cation. The analytic method should be used for all those theo- 
rems especially, in which the proof, for whatever reason, is 
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unusual or roundabout. Such, for example, is the proof of the 
theorem that two triangles are equal if the three sides of one are 
equal to the three sides of the other, in which the method by 
superposition, hitherto used, breaks down. The genetic method 
should be used when it throws light on the introduction of prop- 
ositions, or on the sequence of sets of propositions, or on steps 
of a proof. Thus, genetically, the attempt to inscribe a regular 
decagon in a circle should precede or include the division of a 
since the 


line into mean or extreme ratio, or ‘“ golden section,’ 
reason for the existence of the golden section does not appear 
until one tries to inscribe a regular decagon in a circle. 
JosePH V. CoLLins 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES’ 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
THE HIGH SCHOOL PERIOD *—continued 


We do not know how the “English Classical School”’ came 
to be the ‘English High School.” The latter title appears for 
the first time on the records of the School Committee in the 
resolution given above. It is not impossible that this vote of 
June 23, 1824, was expressly intended, among other things, to 
bestow the designation of “ High School;”’ or, there may have 
been an earlier resolution upon the same subject which failed 
through some mischance to find its proper place in the secretary’s 
minutes. It was a time of new things in Boston. The town 
became a city on May 1, 1822. Josiah Quincy, its second 
mayor, was at the head of its government from 1823 to 1828. 
He was a man of positive convictions, and devoted himself 
assiduously to municipal affairs. Under the city government, 
until 1835, the mayor and board of aldermen were members 
ex officio of the School Committee. Mr. Quincy’s own account 
of the establishment of the school reads as follows: “In 1820 
an English classical school was established, having for its object 
to enable the mercantile and mechanical classes to obtain an 
education adapted for those children whom their parents wished 
to qualify for active life, and thus relieve them from the neces- 
sity of incurring the expense incident to private academies.”’ 3 
It may be surmised that his own unfortunate experience at the 
Phillips Andover Academy, in the first years of its existence, 
may have pointed Mr. Quincy’s reference to the school as a sub- 
stitute for the academy.* He certainly interested himself in its 

* Copyright, 1897, by Elmer E. Brown. 

? Continued from January number. 

3QuINCY, A municipal history of the town and city of Boston. Boston: Little & 
Brown, 1852; pp. 21, 22. 

4See EpmuND Quincy. Life of Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, & Co., 1869; pp. 24, 25. 
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affairs; and, while still mayor, was deep in the controversy 
relating to the high school for girls. He may have had much or 
little to do with the change of name of the English Classical 
School: but it seems not improbable that he was concerned with 
the change; that the new name was adopted in imitation of the 
Edinburgh High School; and that one channel through which 
the influence of the Edinburgh institution reached Boston was 
John Griscom’s account of his visit to the Scotch capital. 

John Griscom was a Quaker, living in New York, a man of 
scientific tastes and of respectable attainments in chemistry, a 
shrewd and sympathetic observer of men and institutions. He 
traveled extensively in Europe, and on his return published in 
two volumes an account of his observations. This work was 
noticed at some length in the North American Review for January 
1824. The Review was at that time published in Boston. 

Professor Griscom (he was professor of chemistry and natu- 
ral philosophy in the ‘‘ New York Institution”’) interested him- 
self in European movements for ameliorating the condition of 
the poor and of the criminal class. He devotes considerable 
attention in the account of his travels to Mrs. Fry’s work in the 
Newgate prison. On his return to America he was instrumental 
in securing the establishment of a house of refuge for juvenile 
delinquents in New York. Mr. Quincy, in the face of much 
opposition, brought about the establishment of a similar institu- 
tion for the city of Boston. 

In Edinburgh, Mr. Griscom made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Pillans, later Professor in the University of Edinburgh, but at that 
time rector of the High School. This school interested the 
American visitor greatly, and his account of it is reproduced 
verbatim in the article already referred to, in the North American 
Review. But both the author and the reviewer were especially 
interested in the fact that Dr. Pillans was employing the 
monitorial system in the conduct of his school. The Bell-Lan- 
caster controversy was in full swing in Great Britain, and many 

*GRISCOM, A year in Europe, comprising a journal of observations in England, 


Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, the north of Italy,and Holland. In 1818 ana 
7819. New York: 1823; 2 vols. 
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ardent schoolmen on this side of the water were coming to 
believe that Lancasterian schools would solve the problem of 
financiering a complete system of popular education. The State 
of New York, at the prompting of Governor De Witt Clinton, 
had entered into a general Lancasterian movement in the second 
decade of this century. Massachusetts was more conservative, 
but numerous schools of the same type began to spring up 
within her borders in the twenties. Yet there had appeared but 
little disposition on either side of the water to extend the system 
to secondary schools; and the great apparent success of Dr. 
Pillans’ experiment in the Edinburgh High School commanded 
thoughtful attention. The reviewer remarks “that the city of 
Boston, which makes, we doubt not, in proportion to its means, 
a more honorable exertion for the instruction of its own com- 
munity, and is rewarded by a more excellent success than any 
other city of equal size in the world, pays at least twice as much 
for the instruction of a boy in its admirable Latin School, as is 
paid for the instruction of a boy at the High School, in the more 
expensive city of Edinburgh ;”” and makes a conservative sugges- 
tion that those who have the management of public instruction 
inquire into the practicability of adopting some portions of the 
system of mutual instruction. 

Mayor Quincy, or any other member of the Boston School 
Committee, may easily have gained a knowledge of the Edin- 
burgh High School from the Year in Europe or from the notice 
of the work in the Review. But we have, in addition to this 
surmise, direct evidence of the Mayor’s personal acquaintance 
with Professor Griscom, and of communication between them on 
the subject of education. In his autobiography, edited by his 
son, we find Professor Griscom writing as follows: “It was, I 
believe, during a former visit to Boston, that I was called upon 
at my lodgings by the then mayor (Josiah Quincy, who invited 
me to take a seat in his carriage, and accompany him in a visit 
to the public schools, and to the anniversary dinner given at the 
close of the examinations to those of the scholars in the various 
schools who had most distinguished themselves by industry and 
good behavior. A large company, consisting of the school com- 
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mittees and gentlemen of the city, attended the dinner, which 
was given in Faneuil Hall, the large room of which was well 
filled. The boys that had been selected from the schools, as 
recipients of his honor, were seated at a long table somewhat 
elevated above the company, and never, probably, did they par- 
take of a dinner in a more hilarious state of feeling than on this 
occasion. Such a remarkable and popular acknowledgment of 
their merits can hardly fail to operate as a powerful stimulant to 
exertion through the course of their school year. Prior to the 
visit to Boston now alluded to, I had had a correspondence with 
Josiah Quincy relative to the principles upon which our New 
York High School was conducted.’ * 

Professor Griscom’s visit to the Edinburgh High School is 
noted as an interesting event by Dr. Steven, the historian of that 
school. He says: 

Dr. Griscom, a learned American professor, who spent several days in 
Edinburgh during the spring of 1819, has presented his countrymen with full 
details relative to the working of the High School system, and has passed 
no common eulogium on the very efficient manner in which the masters per- 
formed their duty. [Then follows an extended quotation from Griscom’s 
Year in Europe.| The result of Dr. Griscom’s visit to Edinburgh was the 
establishment of a classical seminary, at New York, on the model of the 
Scottish metropolitan High School.”’? 


Professor Griscom proposed the establishment of this New 
York school about a year after his return from Europe, that is, 
some time in the year 1829, or possibly 1821. We find him 
writing to Professor Pillans under date of August 9, 1821: “I 
am aware that in attempting to imitate your school, especially 
at this distance and in this country, one formidable difficulty 
will appear at the very threshold. We may learn the system, 
but where shall we get the man?” And fourteen months later 

*JoHN H. Griscom, M.D. Alemoir of John Griscom, LL.D., late professor of 
chemistry and natural philosophy; with an account of the New York High School; 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism ; The House of Refuge; and other institutions. 
Compiled from an Autobiography, and other sources. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. 1859. Pp. 240, 241. 

2 WILLIAM STEVEN, D.D. The history of the High School of Edinburgh. 
burgh: MDCCCXLIX. Pp. 192-194. 

3 Memoir of John Griscom, p. 210. 
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he wrote to Professor Pillans again, concerning the opposition to 
new school on the part of the teachers of New York City, ‘“‘ who 
naturally dread the effect of such as establishment upon their 
high prices, and from Columbia College, who seem to apprehend 
in it a rival institution.” 

But in spite of opposition, a board of trustees was finally 
incorporated under the title of the “‘ High School Society,” and 
the “ High School for Boys” established under their auspices 
was opened on the first of March, 1825. 

The history of this incorporated ‘“ High School” in New 
York can be traced for several years, ih a series of published 
reports. They are well edited and make interesting readers, 
The school received over 600 scholars the first year. The same 
society opened a ‘Female High School” February 1, 1826. 
The monitorial system was employed in these schools, but 
apparently with more reserve and caution in the higher than in 
the lower classes. The following statement as to studies is 
taken from the first report : 

It should never be forgotten that the grand object of this institution is to 
prepare the boys for such farther advancement, and such pursuits in life, as 
they are destined to after leaving it. All who enter the school do not intend 
to remain for the same period of time—and many who leave it expect to 
enter immediately upon the active business of life. It is very plain that 
these circumstances must require corresponding classifications of scholars 
and of studies. 

Some pursuits are nevertheless common to all. All the scholars in this 
department attend to Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Elocution, 
Composition, Drawing, Philosophy, Natural History, and Book-keeping. 
Philosophy and Natural History are taught chiefly by lectures and by ques- 
tions; and these branches, together with Elocution and Composition, are 
severally attended to one day in every week.’’? 

The fourth report contains a biographical sketch of Daniel H. 
Barnes, associate principal of the school, whose life had been lost 
in astage-coach accident. The following passage may be quoted: 

He had satisfied himself of the value of this system by trial on a small 
scale in his own private classes, when his confidence in its efficacy was 

* Idem, p. 204. 


2 First Annual Report of the Trustees of the High-School Society, in the City of 
New York. New York: Printed by Mahlon Day, 1825. Pp. 6, 7. 
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increased by its successful application in the High School of Edinburgh by 
Professor Pellans, as well as by the attestations of Drs. Mann and D’Oyley 
to its use in the Charter-House School of London. 

He therefore eagerly co-operated in the foundation of the High School for 
Boys in 1824." 

The school continued in operation “until about the close of 
the year 1831. Its operation may be considered as decidedly 
successful. There were about 400 pupils in it at the time of its 
closing, and among them were children of the most respectable 
families in the city. It was, I believe, at the time of its institu- 
tion, the first and only pay school in this country established on 
the professed principle of cheap and efficient instruction, based 
on the condition of the adoption and employment of the moni- 
torial system, by which one teacher can communicate his 
knowledge to large numbers of pupils.” ” 

To Dr. Steven, Professor Griscom wrote: “The High School 
of New York, which, for four or five years after its establishment, 
was one of the most flourishing institutions in the United States, 
has become defunct, in consequence mainly of a defective 
organization relative to its pecuniary interests.’’3 It seems clear 
that Griscom was mistaken in seizing upon the use of the moni- 
torial system as the characteristic thing about the Edinburgh 
school and the secret of its marked success. The monitorial 
system was a device for economizing expenditures. But the 
characteristic aspect of the Edinburgh institution was its inti- 
mate connection with the municipality in which it was located, 
as regards both financial and moral support. The New York 
school, lacking such connection and having no regular endow- 
ment, prospered for a time and then went down. 

It would appear that the term igh school was already in use 
in a limited way in Pennsylvania. Mr. Wickersham applies this 
designation to a school established at Germantown in 1761,* and 

' Fourth Annual Report of the Trustees of the High-School Society of New York, 
made on Saturday, November 29, 1828. Pursuant to the Act of Incorporation. New 
York : 1828. Pp. 10, 11. 

?From Griscom’s autobiography. Memoir of John Griscom, p. 212. 

3 History of the High School of Edinburgh, p. 194, footnote. 


*WICKERSIIAM, A history of education in Pennsylvania, p. 142. 
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carried on successfully for some years thereafter; and to 
another opened in 1764 by the Schwenckfelders, in Berks 
county, later removed to Montgomery county, and maintained 
with a good degree of success for two generations." The latter 
school was started with a subscription aggregating £600, a part 
of which fund was passed on to the public schools when a state 
system was finally established in Pennsylvania. Latin, Greek, 
and the higher mathematics were taught in its classes. 

It is evident that these Pennsylvania schools were not high 
schools of the modern type; and I see no reason to suppose 
that they exercised any influence as regards the general use of 
the designation applied to them. If they were called “high 
schools ”’ by their founders, it is altogether likely that the name 
was derived from the German Hochschule, a term used somewhat 
indefinitely to designate a school of advanced grade. 

Returning to Boston affairs, we note that dissatisfaction with 
the original name of the new school had appeared in 1823. The 
Prize Book of the Latin School published in that year contains 
an admirable account of the free schools of Boston. The part 
relating to the school we have under consideration opens with 
the following paragraph : 

Public opinion and the wants of a large class of citizens of this town have 
long been calling for a school in which those, who have either not the desire 
or the means of obtaining a classical education, might receive instruction in 
many branches of great practical importance which have usually been taught 
only at the colleges. This led to the establishment of the English Classical 
School. 

A footnote to the last sentence contains the following comment : 

his is as far as possible from being what its name indicates, as the clas- 
sics, properly so-called, are not taught, nor any knowledge of their languages 
required. It is hoped that an enlightened board of school committee will 
find some more appropriate name for this school, and not suffer so erroneous 
a use of terms to prevail among the youth of Boston.* 

We have seen that the desired change was made, whether 
with or without official sanction, in «1824, and that the name 

' Ibid., p. 170. 


2 The Prize Book, No. LV, of the Publick Latin School in Boston. Woston: Pub 
lished by Cummings, Ililliard & Co., 1823. P. 16. 
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employed from that time on was the same as the school now 
bears. But at one time the use of the earlier designation was 
resumed, as appears from the records of the School Committee. 
At a meeting held on March 93, 1832, the sub-committee of the 
English High School reported: 

Your committee, among other things being instructed to consider and 
report upon the expediency of restoring to said school its original name 
“English Classical School” have attended to this branch of duty assigned 
them, and further report: 

That this school was instituted under that name by the inhabitants of 
Boston for that special purpose assembled in town meeting in Faneuil Hall 
on the 15th day of January 1821; its name therefore being given by the 
people in their corporate capacity, it cannot be altered by the agents of the 
people, except duly authorized by them for that purpose. No such authority 
that your committee can find having been granted, the only proper and legal 
title by which it can be known is that given it by the town, of “English 
Classical School.” Your committee therefore recommend that the name be 
used and applied to it; and that for the future it be known by this and no 
other appellation. 

Your committee are confirmed in this conclusion not only because its 
true legitimate name is more significant and appropriate than that now used, 
but because, on searching the records of the board, they can find no vote 
authorizing the application of the present name as a substitute for that given 
it by the town ; consequently it is now misnamed, and the misnomer is used 
without any authority from any source whatever. 

But we find that, at a meeting of the School Committee held 
February 12, 1833, it was “Ordered, That the vote passed March 
13, 1832, changing the name of the school in Pinckney St. be 
and hereby is repealed; and that the name by which it has 
always been designated in the records and in the regulations of 
the board since the year 1824, be restored, viz. English High 
School.” 

The school has continued to the present day to bear the 
name thus formally approved. 

It seems to me now established, at least to a high degree of 
probability, that it took its new name from the high school at 
Edinburgh.t But it does not seem to have followed after the 

*When the Public School Society of New York made their appeal, in 1828, for 


means wherewith to establish a high school, the examples to which they pointed in 
support of their plan were those of Edinburgh and Boston: “The means of instruc- 
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older school in other respects. I have not found evidence that 
the system of mutual instruction was ever introduced into the 
English High School. Moreover, the instruction in the ancient 
classics, which was—and I suppose still is—the most marked 
feature of the Edinburgh school, was not introduced into the 
English High School at all in the earlier days. The contrast 
between the two schools in this particular is brought out sharply 
by another passage in Griscom’s account. He says: 


Although the system of instruction adopted in the high school is profes- 
sedly intended to be chiefly classical ; [ Pillans] remarked that he should think 
himself very deficient in his duty in teaching the boys only Latin and Greek, 
and omitting to avail himself of every suitable occasion to inculcate moral 
truth, and to excite them to intellectual exertion. This he regards as one of 
the most important advantages of classical instruction. He thinks it might 
be practicable to frame a course of English study that would be equally 
efficacious in training the mind to the pursuit of knowledge, and in disciplin- 
ing its powers to a close and vigorous application ; but such a course of study 
would be exceedingly unpopular in Scotland." 


The ideas embodied in the English High School, then, can- 
not be traced to the High School of Edinburgh, however much 
the rector of that school at the time may have been disposed to 


tion, which are offered to the poor, should be the very best which can be provided. 
They may not all be able to proceed so far in the path of learning as others in happier 
circumstances. But to the extent of their progress, let them have all the helps which 
the present state of knowledge affords. This is no mere fanciful theory. The advan- 
tages of a free intercourse and competition between persons of all ranks and conditions 
in life, as exhibited in the Edinburgh high school, have been admirably illustrated by 
one of the first British orators of the age. He regarded such an institution as invalu- 
able in a free state, because, to use his own language, men of the highest and lowest 
rank in the community sent their children there to be educated together. The prac- 
tical beneficence of this system is attested by the noble institutions of a sister city.”— 
An Address of the trustees of the Public School Society in the City of New York, to their 
Sellow-citizens, respecting the extension of their public schools. New York: 1828: p. I1. 

The “sister city” is undoubtedly Boston, which is elsewhere mentioned by name 
in the same document. The British orator referred to Lord Brougham, who had been 
an Edinburgh High-School boy. The remarks quoted from him were uttered at the 
great entertainment given in his honor in Edinburgh in 1825. The passage is given 
at length by STEVEN, Of. cit¢., pp. 212, 213. It is worth noting, at this point that 
Lord Brougham’s Practical Observations upon the Education of the People, which ran 
through twenty editions in the year of its publication (1825), was reprinted the follow- 
ing year in Boston. 


* OP. cit., Vol. II, pp. 365, 366. 
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look favorably on such ideas. In so far as they were drawn 
from institutions then existing, we can trace them, | think, first, 
to the English side of the New England academies, and 
secondly, to the English grammar schools of Boston, of which 
the high school was an extension upward, and in some measure 
to the Latin School which it paralleled. In one important par- 
ticular, the example of the Edinburgh school may in all likeli- 
hood have reinforced its Boston namesake. From the year 
1566 the former institution had been under the direct control 
and patronage of the city authorities of Edinburgh.” It enjoyed 
a peculiarly close relation with the civic life of the community 
in which it was established. Both the Latin School and the 
English High School stood in a like relation with the civic life 
of the city of Boston. Edinburgh and Boston had many 
common interests, and pride in institutions of learning under 
direct municipal control was not the least of these. This rela- 
tion of the schools to the body politic is worthy of special 
mention at this point, for it will be found to have great signifi- 
cance in the growth of the high school movement in this 


country. 
ELMER E. Brown 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


* STEVENS, of. ci/., p. 13. 
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Prammers Schulworterbuch su Casars Bellum Gallicum. Bearbeitet 
von Dr. AnTON PoLascHEK. Zweite Auflage. Mit 61 Abbild- 
ungen und Karten. F. Tempsky, Vienna and Prague. 1897. 


TuIs special lexicon to the Gallic War is a model of its kind. It 
is fuller than the vocabularies printed at the end of the American edi- 
tions of Cesar, containing 237 large octavo pages besides the intro- 
ductory matter; it does not, however, aim to take the place of a com- 
mentary, or to relieve the student of mental effort by citing every pas- 
sage with a meaning appropriate for it. Under each word we find the 
original or general signification given with much care, then the mean- 
ings that occur in the Gallic War; in this way the objection often 
raised against special dictionaries, that they present words in a wrong 
perspective, is fully met. Military terms are discussed at length, but 
with a simplicity of statement within the comprehension of the student. 

The illustrations are from good sources, and of special merit. 
While some of them, notably the battle plans and most of those illus- 
trating equipment, are familiar to American teachers, a number of the 
best are from books not commonly accessible ; this is the case particu- 
larly with the well-executed reproductions of reliefs from the column 
of Trajan, which throw light on various military operations. All the 
illustrations except the battle plans are accurately described. 

The volume has an attractive binding, and the price (1 fl. 20 kr. 

$0.55) is surprisingly low. Teachers of Czesar will find this book a 
useful addition to their list of helps. F. W. K. 


Captives and Trinummus of Plautus. By E. P. Morris, Professor 
of Latin in Yale University. College Series of Latin 
Authors. Ginn & Co. 


In addition to the few facts that are known regarding the life of 
Plautus, the subjects which are briefly treated in the introduction of this 
book are: the Roman games at which plays were presented to the 
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public, the style in which the comedies are written, their relation to the 
Greek originals, and the esteem in which Plautus was held by his coun- 
trymen of his own and of a later time. A large part of the introduc- 
tion is devoted to syntax, as was to be expected, since for many reasons 
that may be regarded as the most attractive and the most produc- 
tive field of Plautine study. The prominent characteristics of collo- 
quial Latin are enumerated in such a manner as to make one wish that 
this topic might have received further consideration. ‘The prosody of 
the plays is explained concisely and fully. In short, the introduction 
seems to lack no important feature, unless some may miss a general 
treatment of the unclassical forms used by Plautus. 

The text is that of Goetz and Schoell. Some of the most mutilated 
passages appear as they are found in the MSS.; but, in general, con- 
jectural readings are given to make sense and correct meter. Of the 
appropriateness of these restorations each one is entitled to his own 
opinion. It can hardly be questioned, however, that it is better for the 
average student to have a text prodabiliter restitutus than to be obliged 
to gaze helplessly at daggers and stars. 

The notes are placed at the bottom of the page. ‘The passages for 
annotation are judiciously selected, and the notes are worded with 
extreme care; they also contain surprising richness and variety of 
material. ‘The conciseness seen throughout the book makes one think 
that the editor must have felt hampered by limitations of space; at 
least it may be said that there are a few passages where the ordinary 
student who has read only Cicero, Livy, and Horace would appreciate 
more assistance than the notes afford him. 

A very few misprints, such as buanont for abnuont (Capt. 481), 
have undoubtedly been already noticed and corrected. 

FRANK A. GALLUP 

COLGATE ACADEMY, 

Hamilton, N. Y. 


Elementary Botany. By GEORGE FRANcIS ADKINSON, PH.B., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Cornell University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 444 pp. 

Tuis is another book which heralds the coming of a new dispensa- 
tion in the teaching of botany. Professor Atkinson believes in study- 
ing how plants live, and therefore structure falls into its proper 
secondary place. Every successful teacher has his own way of putting 
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things, and there is norule of thumb for presenting botany to beyin- 
ners. 

The physiology of plants is first represented, in 92 pages, the very 
first contact being with protoplasm. Protoplasm is certainly a biological 
beginning, but it has always been a question whether it is a pedagog- 
ical beginning. 

The second part (107 pp.) is devoted to morphology, a series of 
well selected plants being used to represent the plant kingdom. In 
this part lessons on prominent families of seed plants are included, 
which is certainly too often disregarded in books of this kind. 

The third part (144 pp.) is concerned with ecological subjects, and 
is especially deserving of notice, inasmuch as it. is the fullest presen- 
tation of ecological material yet offered to the schools. However, it 
is not so much an orderly outline of ecology, as a random presentation 
of ecological topics. 

The book is to be commended, not merely for its general spirit, but 
also for its wealth of illustrations, its short paragraphs with distinct 
headings, and its ecological material. Its weak points are its lack of 


organization, and its often careless statements. 
Joun M. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Plato’s Apology of Socrates, and Crito, and a pari of the Phaedo. 
With Introduction, Commentary, and Critical Appendix. 
By THE Rev. C. L. Kircner, M.A. New York: American 
Book Company. 

THE principal aim of this book is, in the words of the preface, “to 
present the person of Socrates so clearly that the student may not fail 
to see what manner of man he was, and why his influence was so 
decided upon his own time and upon succeeding ages.” For this 
purpose the introduction of 76 pages is well conceived and well 
expressed. The first four pages give a brief sketch of Plato, and 
the bulk of the remaining pages is devoted to an account of Socrates’ 
character, his work, and its results and influence. Were the purpose 
of the book other than as stated above it might be objected that the 
editor has not given sufficient prominence to Plato, nor called atten- 
tion sharply enough to the fact that while, as he states, Socrates is the 
chief speaker in nearly all that Plato wrote, the philosophy is usually 
Plato’s own. 
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The text, which is based on Wohlrab’s revision of Hermann, is well 
printed in clear and attractive type. Only the first and last sections 
of the Phaedo are included, the portion omitted extending from 60C 
to 115B. An appendix of ten pages contains very brief notes on the 
principal MSS. and editions, and a short discussion of the more 
important variants. 

The commentary provides all the help that the learner needs for 
the understanding of the text. References to the grammars of Hadley 
and Goodwin are numerous, and elementary details in syntax are not 
ignored. The book is handy and attractive in appearance. It fulfills 
well the purpose of the editor, and for the use of young pupils can be 
recommended as a good introduction to the literary side of Plato. 
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CONTINUOUS SESSIONS FOR COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES* 

THE plan of continuous sessions is a part of a larger whole. It 
is one manifestation of the University Extension spirit,— that spirit 
which, during the last eight years, has been leading many of the more 
prominent universities of our country to widen their fields of activity 
with the purpose of bringing the advantages of the university to those 
classes of the population who have heretofore been deprived of uni- 
versity culture. This University Extension spirit led, in 1890, to the 
organization in Philadelphia of the American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching. From Philadelphia the movement spread 
in all directions over our country. At first this University Extension 
spirit confined itself to the lecture field, sending university professors 
from their class rooms out into the surrounding country to give more 
or less popular lectures to people who could not or would not come 
to the university. Most educators, and the public generally, continue 
to associate the term University Extension with this particular form of 
popular education. But the University Extension spirit did not stop 
with furnishing popular scientific and literary lectures to the public. 
It has enlarged the scope of its activities, and has manifested itself 
in a number of new forms. Instruction by correspondence is one of 
these forms. Evening and Saturday classes for teachers and others is 
another of these forms. The Summer Quarter and continuous ses- 
sions of the university itself is a third form in which this spirit has 
manifested itself. I am not called upon to discuss the other mani- 
festations of the University Extension spirit, but it ought to be under- 
stood that those institutions that have adopted the plan of continuous 
sessions have also adopted the other features of University Exten- 
sion. Indeed, the work of giving instruction by correspondence to 
those who cannot attend the university in person might almost be 
considered a necessary accompaniment of the continuous session plan, 
for it is almost a necessity to give instruction by correspondence dur- 
ing the winter to those who attend the university in person during 

* Address delivered before the Southern Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, November 1898. The remainder of the proceedings of this meeting will 


appear in the next issue of the REVIEW. 
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the summer, and who cannot attend at any other time. The union 
of the Summer Quarter and instruction by correspondence makes it 
possible for students to complete a college course by studying in resi- 
dence during the summer, and by correspondence during the rest of 
the year. Under proper restrictions the instruction by correspond- 
ence may be made as thorough as work in residence, and, though I 
am not now discussing the merits of the system of giving instruction 
by correspondence, I cannot refrain from saying that in those institu- 
tions with which I have been connected where the system has been 
adopted (the University of Chicago, the University of Wisconsin, and 
West Virginia University), it has been found to work admirably, and 
has not by any means resulted in lowering the standard of the uni- 
versity, as its opponents have sometimes prophesied it would do. 

The plan of continuous sessions was introduced to the university 
world by that far-seeing educational reformer, who has done more for 
higher education in this country than any of us thus far realize,— 
William Rainey Harper, president of the University of Chicago. It 
is safe to say that no part of the great scheme of that great university 
has done more to make the University of Chicago one of the most 
useful institutions of higher learning in the United States. 

Let us review the plan of continuous sessions somewhat in detail. 
I will describe the system as it is in operation at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, where a little more than a year ago we adopted the .plan 
inaugurated by President Harper at the University of Chicago. In 
accordance with this plan, while no student and no instructor is 
expected to work at the University more than nine months out of 
twelve, unless he so desires, the University itself is in continuous ses- 
sion throughout the year, there being no long summer vacation, but 
instead, four short vacations, one week long, at the expiration of 
every period of twelve weeks. Each of these periods of twelve weeks 
is appropriately termed a “quarter.” Under this system a student 
may begin his work at the beginning of any quarter, and may take a 
vacation either in the Summer Quarter, or in the Autumn, Winter or 
Spring Quarter; but he is at liberty to continue university work dur- 
ing all four quarters if he is strong enough and desires todo so. Simi- 
larly, an instructor may arrange to take his vacation in any quarter of 
the year, provided not more than one-fourth of the instructors elect 
to take their vacations at the same time. Indeed, more than a fourth 
of the regular staff may well be absent during the Summer Quarter if 
the university be able and willing, as I am glad to say ours is, to 
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spend a little money for outside help; for in the summer it is easy 
to get able instructors from other institutions for comparatively low 
fees. Thecourses are so arranged that the work of each quarter is 
complete in itself, and courses for which there is great demand are 
given more than once in the same year, sc that any student in attend- 
ance during that year may have the opportunity of taking them in 
whatever quarter he takes his vacation. This is a most important 
adjunct of the system. I believe there is now no difference of opinion 
in our faculty as to the desirability of having as many subjects as possible 
begin at the beginning of each quarter and completed during that quar- 
ter. Until this year we have followed the old plan of having students 
pursue a good many subjects two or three hours a week each, continuing 
the study of each subject throughout the year. In this case students who 
do not enter at the opening of the fall term are unable to take up the 
work to any advantage when they doenter. Having adopted the four- 
quarter plan, we found it eminently desirable to concentrate the work 
of the student during each quarter on fewer subjects. With few excep- 
tions, at present our classes all meet five times a week. In this way it 
is possible for us to complete many subjects in one quarter, and thus 
our work in most subjects begins four times a year, and students who 
enter at the beginning of any quarter find classes which they may enter 
without the disadvantage of making up back work, always so exceed. 
ingly unsatisfactory to students and teachers alike. 

So much for the system itself. Its advantages are : 

First, it enables us to meet, far better than they have ever been met 
before, the needs of that noble body of young men and women who 
work their way through college, a body that would be much larger 
than it is if the conditions were more favorable to them. This body, 
we are proud to say, is a large one in West Virginia; but we are pain- 
fully conscious that many of the most deserving men and women of the 
state are kept out of college altogether, or until late in life, or are com 
pelled to spend a great many years in completing their course, because 
they cannot so arrange their bread-winning work as to make it fit in with 
a college course. Many of these young men and women are teaching 
school during the winter months, and thus lose from one to two thirds 
of each university year. And not infrequently the school term begins 
and ends at such dates as to make it useless to undertake to get any- 
thing of value from the University during the tew weeks in fall and 
spring that are left to them; in such cases, although thei: teaching 
takes hardly half a year of their time, they are cut off by it from all 
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university privileges. This state of affairs ought not to exist, and it 
is quite unnecessary that it should exist. If a would-be student, in 
view of these difficulties, takes for granted that he cannot, with any 
advantage, teach and go to the university during any part of the same 
year, and therefore plans to work steadily until he has saved enough 
to carry him through one or more years of the university course, he 
may be unable to get remunerative employment during all the four 
quarters of the year, and thus again he will lose valuable time because 
he has not the chance he should have to study any quarter that he 
cannot work at money-making to advantage. Furthermore, it is obvi- 
ous that it is a great advantage to a student who has saved enough 
to keep himself at school twelve months, to be able to attend college 
continuously for twelve months, instead of having to content himself 
with nine, because college is not in session during the summer. Now 
that a young man or woman may attend the University during any quarter 
of the year, it is safe to say that the University will serve an immensely 
larger body than it has served in the past, and, moreover, that many 
of those whom it has heretofore served after a fashion, will be able to 
graduate anywhere from one to six or eight years earlier than they 
could otherwise arrange to do. 

But not only is there this great advantage to the regular student 
who, for economic or other reasons, may wish to take his university 
vacation at other times than in the summer; there is to be considered, 
in the second place, the advantages to the professional teacher and 
others, who, without the summer session that is an incident of the four- 
quarter system, could get no direct advantage from the existence of the 
University. For the benefit of this class of students the Summer Quarter 
is divided into two terms of six weeks each, so that some short courses 
may be given which will enable the attendants to get valuable assistance 
from the University, either in the form of general culture, or in the 
form of special instruction and training to make their regular work 
more effective, without giving up their whole vacation. There are also, 
however, regular twelve-week courses such as are given during the 
other quarters. 

Let it be noted, that a regular university session in the Summer 
Quarter, having in attendance a considerable number of regular univer- 
sity students, is very different from, and much superior to a mere 
summer school. One, at least, of our professors of pedagogy will 
always be on duty during the Summer Quarter, to conduct classes and 
lead round tables for the benefit of teachers; and distinguished educa- 
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tors from other parts of the country are secured to give courses six 
weeks and twelve weeks. While it will always be desirable to have the 
Department of Pedagogy represented during the Summer Quarter, it 
will not be necessary to have all the other departments and subdepart- 
ments of instruction represented in the summer or in any other quarter. 
One year the professor of geology, for instance, may be present in the 
Summer Quarter, and take his vacation in the spring or winter or fall ; 
the next year he may take his vacation in the summer, and the professor 
of biology be present that quarter, and so on. The four-quarter system, 
therefore, need not necessarily be confined to universities that have 
great resources. While it is desirable, of course, to have all depart- 
ments in operation every quarter, this is not an absolute necessity ; and 
in the case of institutions that have not the financial means to add 
one third to their annual expenditure, the Summer Quarter may still 
be adopted, and by the proper arrangement of classes the continuous 
session plan will at least double their usefulness, while increasing their 
expenditure very little or not at all. 

A third advantage of the system is one that has perhaps already 
suggested itself, namely, that the effectiveness of our instructors’ work 
will be materially increased by enabling them to take vacations when 
other universities are in session, so that they may learn at first hand 
what is being done in other jnstitutions, and may see at work and 
learn from the masters in their respective specialties. One of our 
professors who taught during the past summer is taking his vacation 
during the present fall quarter, studying at another university, where 
he is brightening himself up in his specialty and preparing for much 
more effective work upon his return to the University, January 1. It 
will be possible, under this system, for an instructor to teach for six 
or nine quarters successively, and thus earn a vacation of six or nine 
months on full salary, which will enable him, without financial sacrifice, 
to spend a year abroad in study if he desires to do so—a privilege of 
which many of our professors are already planning to avail themselves. 
The result of this will be to keep our teaching force up with the times, 
and prevent the fossilization of our professors. Great as are the advan- 
tages of the four-quarter system to the students, I feel that the pro- 
fessors have even more reason to appreciate it. 

I have not spoken of the possibility the four-quarter session will 
afford to the very strong and ambitious student of completing his uni- 
versity course in less than the regular four years, because I feel that 
such intense and unremitting application is not good for the average 
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student; but of course there are cases in which such a course will be 
justifiable, and a great benefit to the student. 

And now let me add one word in regard to the business and finan- 
cial aspect of the matter. What business man would build and equip 
an extensive plant, for manufacturing or other business purposes, in 
which his own personal interests were concerned, and then regularly 
allow it to lie idle during three months out of every twelve ? What 
railroad president would advocate closing the stations, and stopping 
the service, for a long vacation of three months each year? None, | 
am sure. Shall we, then, be less zealous to make the greatest possible 
use of the great educational plants, whose care and conduct have been 
committed to our charge, than we would be of our own personal, busi- 
ness interests ? 

On the whole, it seems to me that there is everything to be said in 
favor of this admirable invention of President Harper, and nothing of 
consequence to be said against it. It is a source of great satisfaction 
to me to be able to say that thus far the system with us has worked 
admirably. 

And now let me come down to actual facts and actual experience, 
and give you the real data of our first Summer Quarter, which began 
July 1, 1898. 

At the outset we were able to secure a number of lecturers of note, 
among whom were President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown Univer- 
sity, now Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chicago, Dr. Nathan- 
iel Butler, President of Colby University, Waterville, Maine, Dr. Lester 
F. Ward, of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, Miss Jane 
Addams, founder and head resident of Hull House, Chicago, Professor 
B. A. Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan, and a number of others 
who gave to us their best and richest, gathered through years of untiring 
labor. We made the program of courses for our Summer Quarter rich 
and varied, the evening lectures which were opened to the public becom- 
ing the central attraction of our little university city. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it was the first Summer Quarter, the 
number of students in attendance was 190, representing thirteen states, 
viz., West Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Texas, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maryland, Wisconsin, Washington, Illinois, Colorado, and 
the District of Columbia. Thirty-one of the fifty-five counties in West 
Virginia were represented. 

The students were classified as follows: Graduate students 18; 
Seniors 10; Juniors 12; Sophomores 16 ; Freshmen 20; Law 22; Engi- 
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neering 10; Special 43; Premedical 4; Art 8; Commercial 8; Music 
5; Preparatory 23. 

The graduate students were graduates of the following institutions : 
West Virginia University 13; Yale University 1; Bethany College 1; 
Hampden-Sidney College 1; University of Washington 1; Allegheny 
College 1. 

Among the students were three college professors—two from 
Bethany College and one from St. Johns College, Maryland. 

Ten teachers in the West Virginia State Normal Schools attended — 
four from Fairmont, four from Huntington, one from Glenville, and 
one from Athens. 

Among the students were a goodly number of city superintendents 
and high-school principals. 

In addition to the 190 enrolled students, a large number, including 
normal-school principals, clergymen, teachers and others, attended 
some of the courses of public lectures, but did not matriculate. 

At this point I should mention one additional advantage of the 
four-quarter system, which I have thus far omitted. I refer to the 
enthusiasm which was manifested throughout the entire body of stu- 
dents who attended during the summer. I question if our University 
has ever manifested so much enthusiasm over any new line of policy as 
has been manifested in regard to the Summer Quarter. ‘This enthusi- 
asm has resulted in a very much larger attendance on our regular 
sessions. Notwithstanding a very great increase in our entrance 
requirements this year, our attendance is nearly 200 greater this fall 
than it was a year ago, and we attribute this increase in no small degree 
to the enthusiasm aroused by the Summer Quarter. This enthusiasm 
has been manifested not only in our regular student body, but also in 
the body of teachers in secondary schools throughout the state, whose 
interest in the University has been quickened by their attendance 
during the summer, and who went to their homes at the close of the 
Summer Quarter filled with a desire to induce as many as possible of 
their friends to attend the regular sessions of the University. I consider 
this to be by no means the least of the advantages accruing from the 
establishment of the four-quarter system. 

It is interesting to note that, according to their own statements, the 
benefits accruing to our students, group themselves clearly along cer- 
tain lines. 

1. The Summer Quarter gave many the opportunity of making up 
work in which they were behind, thus enabling them to graduate 


sooner, or at least to be regularly classified. 
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2. For those teachers who were “working their way through col- 
lege” the Summer Quarter was a priceless boon. ‘Teachers working 
for seven, eight, or nine months in the year, were able to devote their 
summer to study without losing their salaries. 

3. The public lectures were of especial value to the student-body as 
a whole, giving a good general idea of subjects of which they had had 
but little previous knowledge. The whole field of various subjects was 
attractively presented, and it was noticeable that very many students 
attended regularly all the public lectures, eager to get at least some 
glimpses into the world of sociology, literature or the languages. 

4. The professional teacher gained new zeal and inspiration, com- 
ing as he or she did, into contact with other teachers from all over 
the state, and from other states as well. We had with us as students, 
college professors, superintendents of schools, normal-school teachers, 
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besides teachers from all grades in the city and rural schools. And all 
witnessed to the strength given by the summer session. 

5. The social education gained by attendance on the Summer 
Quarter was not the least of the benefits gained. I mean the pleasant 
friendships which were formed, the interchange of ideas between 
those teaching under diverse conditions, the leisure to grow often 
denied during the year crowded with the duties attendant upon 
teaching. 

And now, in closing, let me ask you, my fellow teachers, is there 
any industry of which there is more constant need than the industry of 
education? Are we not unworthy of our high calling if we neglect 
to do everything in our power to multiply in every possible way the 
forces that are struggling for the enlightenment of humanity? In all 
seriousness I say: let us close our factories and workshops three 
months out of every twelve, if we must; let us stop our railroads and 
steamships for one fourth of the year; but let us keep open the year 
around, day and night, in good weather and in bad, in summer and in 
winter, every library and every school, every laboratory, every college, 
every university. Let us rest sometimes from the work of increasing 
our material goods and chattels, but in the name of all that is good, 
all that is true, all that is beautiful, let us see to it that the work 
of “increasing and diffusing knowledge among men”’ shall never rest. 


JEROME H. RayMonp 
WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


NOTES 


THE November A//antic contains two papers of educational interest, 
“ Psychology and Art,” by Hugo Miinsterberg, and ‘ Confessions of Three 
School Superintendents.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announces the publication in February, under 
the editorship of Frank M. Chapman, of the first number of a popular 
bimonthly magazine of ornithology to be known as Bird Lore. 


THE annual meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools will be held at the Auditorium, Chicago, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 31 and April 1. A strong program of general interest has 
been provided, and a large attendance is anticipated. 


In the Lakeside Series of English Readings (Ainsworth & Co., Chicago), 
for high schools, appear Carlyle's Essay on Burns, edited by W. F. Slocum, 
and Selections from Burns’ Poems and Songs. The volumes sell at 15 cents 
each. Better material at such a low price is nowhere available. 


L. B. R. BrigeGs, dean of Harvard University, contributes to the January 
Atlantic an unusual paper under the suggestive title “Fathers, Mothers, and 
Freshmen.” He makes an interesting statement of the relation of the family 
to the college student and college authorities, and criticises many parents for 
sins which are visited upon their children. 


Messrs. D. C. HEATH & Co., publishers, Boston, announce that Mr. 
Irving Emerson, director of music in the high school at Hartford, Conn., has 
compiled a new High School Hymnal, which will be published in December. 
The book contains hymns and tunes of the highest order of excellence, 
together with about thirty Scripture selections for responsive reading. 


Messrs. BENJ. H. SANBORN & Co. will publish early in February Zhe 
Student's Book of Days and Birthdays. It will contain, in addition to the 
usual blank pages for names, the birthdays of eminent men and women, 
founders’ days and presidents’ birthdays—often with original quotations of 
the leading colleges, and brief selections in prose and poetry taken from a 
wide range of literature. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY publishes the first volume of Zhe Story of 
France, by Thomas E, Watson. The complete work will be in two volumes, 
of which the first will embrace the history of the French people from the set- 
tlement of the Gauls to the death of Louis XV. The second volume will take 
up the period between the death of Louis XV and the consulate of Napoleon 
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Bonaparte. Mr. Watson’s treatment of history is from a new and entirely 
modern point of view. 


THE thirty-first meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club was held at 
Ann Arbor, November 25, 26. Papers were presented by D. W. Springer on 
“Commercial Courses in the High School ;’? C. David Mackenzie, on “ Man- 
ual Training in the High School ;"’ B. A. Hinsdale, on “ The End of Educa- 
tion: Is it Knowledge, Development, or Social Adaptation?” R. G. Boone 
and A. J. Volland, on “ The Professional Training of High School Teachers.” 
In addition, there were a series of Round Tables on practical problems of 
secondary-school work. The Schoolmasters’ Club well sustains its high 
position among the educational organizations of the country. 


Christmas Stories, a book of sketches written by the members of the class 
of ’99 of the Hyde Park High School of Chicago, continues a rather unique 
method for stimulating literary interest which was inaugurated a year ago 
by Principal French. These sketches were all written as class exercises. The 
best of them have been selected and printed privately and — it may be added 

- beautifully, making a volume that really is worth while. 1f our schools are 
to develop the creative faculty in literature, certainly work of this kind is 
work of the right kind, and if the schools fail to develop the creative faculty in 
literature, or in other branches of intellectual activity, they surely miss their 
highest mission. 

THE report of the Educational Commission on the condition of the schools 
in the city of Chicago is just announced from the press. The report makes 
a handsome volume of some 300 pages. Copies will be sent to the leading 
libraries of the country and to superintendents in large cities. The report is 
an educational document of the highest rank and value. No other such thor 
ough and systematic study of the school system of a great city, it may be 
safely said, has ever been undertaken in this country. For a careful study 
of existing conditions, outspoken criticism of existing evils, and practical 
remedies to be applied, the report of the commission stands without parallel. 
A more extensive review of the report may be expected later. 


THE bound volume of the proceedings and papers of the meeting of the 
National Educational Association, held at Washington, D. C., last July, has 
just been issued from the press. This handsome work of more than a thou- 
sand pages is in itself a sufficient index of the activity and energy now shown 
by education in the United States. There are too many valuable papers to per- 
mit calling attention to allof them. One of real scientific value isan admirable 
bibliography on school hygiene, prepared by Dr. W. H. Burnham, of Clark 
University. It is somewhat rare to see such a scholarly piece of work as this 
in the reports of an educational meeting. The N. E. A., in giving its mem- 
bers such a volume of proceedings as this, certainly offers them large returns 
for the small membership fee demanded. 


NOTES 12 


THE seventh annual meeting of the Head Masters’ Association was held 
in New Yorkon Wednesday and Thursday, December 28 and 29, in the Mur- 
ray Hill Hotel. The program was as follows: ‘‘ Written tests — their rela- 
tive importance and frequency in determining standing,” Edward G., Coy. 
‘The method of the recitation,’’ Professor Charles DeGarmo. “ Recent Latin 
grammars,” Messrs. Comstock, E. W. Coy, and Harrison. ‘ The rights, duties, 
and opportunities of the head master’’—(a) “Of a public high school,” Dr. 
John Tetlow ; (4) “ Of an endowed academy,” Dr. J. C. Mackenzie; (c) “Of a 
city private school,” Dr. Julius Sachs. ‘ The training of the imagination in 
secondary education,” Messrs. Warren and Crosswell. ‘The Roxbury Latin 
School in the early days,’ William C. Collar. ‘The laboratory method of 
teaching history in secondary schools— its limitations, and also its possibili- 
ties,’’ Messrs. Fox and Goodrich. 


FROM an admirable address on “The High School,” delivered at the 
dedication of the new high-school building at San Jose, Cal., by Professor 
Elmer E. Brown, we quote the following: ‘“ We are entering upon a new 
era; and one chief characteristic of the new era will be its demand for 
technical skill and training, from the master artist all the way down to the 
humblest artisan. I wish to propose an educational principle which I con- 
ceive to be fitting to this new order of things: Every man’s education should 
carry him as far up the course of general culture as he can go consistently 
with his other duties in life; but every man’s education should be rounded out 
with technical training for some definite occupation in life. What is said of 
man’s education applies with ever-increasing force to that of a woman. 
Even for women who are not bread-winners, the making of a home is not so 
slight a matter that it should be undertaken lightly, without equipment of 
technical knowledge and skill.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 


Addresses and Proceedings of the National Educational Association, Wasuington, 
D. C., 1898. Pp. 1139. Published by the Association. 


The Study of a Child. By Louise E. Hogan. [Illustrated with over 500 original 
drawings by the child. Size 7 x 5% in.; pp. vii-+-220. Harper Bros. 


lhe High School. Address delivered at the dedication of the new high school 
building at San Jose, September 30, 1898. By Elmer E. Brown. Pamphlet; pp. 
13. Price 10 cents. University Press, Berkeley, Cal. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1896-7. Vol. 2. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Kubla Khan and Christabel. Edited with Notes and 
Introduction by Tuley Francis Huntington, Instructor in English in the South Side 
High School, Milwaukee. Flexible cover. Size 4x 534 in.; pp.iv-+ 109. Price 25 
cents. The Macmillan Company. 


rhe Princess: A Medley. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited with Notes and an 
Introduction by Wilson Farrand, Associate Master of the Newark Academy. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Riverside Literature Series, No. 128. The Prisoner of Chillon, and other poems. By 
Lord Byron. With biographical sketch, introduction and notes. Price 15 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


‘The Easiest German Reading for Learners, Young or Old. English nursery rhymes 
in German. With questions for drill in speaking and writing; a vocabulary; and 
an introduction on the teaching of language. By George Hempl, Ph.D., Professor 
of English Philology and General Linguistics in the University of Michigan. 
Size 5x 74 in.; pp. xvii-+ 82. Price 45 cents. Ginn & Co. 

Ifeath’s Modern Language Series. Le Siege de Paris: Impressions et Souvenirs. 
Par Francisque Sarcey. Edited with introduction and notes by I. H. B. Spiers, 
Senior Assistant Master, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. Flexible 
cover. Size 5x 7% in.; pp. vii-+ 188. Price 35 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Heroes of the Middle West: The French. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Size 
5x7 in.; pp. 141. Price 60 cents. Ginn & Co. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 
January 1,1899. Price $1. American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia. 

Studies in American History. A survey of American history. Source extracts. By 
Howard W. Caldwell, A.M. Size 5% x 73 in.; pp. viii-+-246. J.H. Miller, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
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